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. Dick, sword in hand, stood in front of the “Liberty Boys.” ‘The line between those two flags is the 
dead line,” he called out to the redcoats; “cross it, if you dare!” 
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| in clear type and neatly bound in an attractive, illustrated cover. 
Most of the books are also profusely illustrated, and all of the subjects treated upon are explained in such a simple manner that any 
child can thoroughly understand them. Look over the list as classified and see if you want to know anything about the subjects™ 


Each book consists of sixty-four pages, printed on good paper, 
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SPORTING. 

No. 21. HOW TO HUNT AND FISH.—The most complete 
hunting and fishing guide ever published. It contains full in- 
structions about guns, hunting dogs, traps, trapping and fishing, 
together with descriptions of game and fish. 

No. 26. HOW TO ROW, SAIL AND BUILD A BOAT.—Fully 
illustrated. Every boy should know how to row and sail a boat. 
Full instructions are given in this little book, together with in- 
structions on Swimming and riding, companion sports to boating. 

No. 47. HOW TO BREAK, RIDE AND DRIVE A HORSE.— 
A complete treatise on the horse. Describing the most useful horses 
for business, the best horses for the road; also valuable recipes for 
diseases peculiar to the horse. 

No. 48. HOW TO BUILD AND SAIL CANOES.—A handy 
book for boys, containing full directions for constructing canoes 
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By C. Stansfield Hicks. 


‘ HYPNOTISM. 

No. 81. HOW TO HYPNOTIZE.—Containing valuable and in- 
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No. 28. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES.—Everyone is desirous of 
knowing what his future life will bring forth, whether happiness or 
misery, wealth or poverty. You can tell by a glance at this little 
book. Buy one and be convinced. Tell your own fortune. Tell 
the fortune of your friends. 

No. 7%. HOW TO TELL FORTUNES BY THE, HAND.— 
Containing rules for telling fortunes by the aid of the lines of the 
hand, or the secret of palmistry. Also the secret of telling future 
events by aid of moles, marks, scars, etc. Illustrated. By ; 


Anderson. 
ATHLETIC. 

No. 6 HOW TO BECOME AN ATHLETE.—Giving full in- 
struction for the use of dumb bells, Indian clubs, parallel bars, 
horizontal bars and various other methods of developing a good, 
healthy muscle; containing over sixty illustrations. Every boy can 
become strong and healthy by following the instructions contained® 
in this little book. 

No. 16. HOW TO BOX.—The art of self-defense made easy. 
Containing over thirty illustrations of guards, blows, and the ditter- 
ent positions of a good boxer. Every boy should obtain one of 
these useful and instructive books, as it will teach you how to box 
without an instructor. 

No. 25. HOW TO BECOME A GYMNAST.—Containing full 
instructions for all kinds of gymnastic sports and athletic exercises. 
Embracing thirty-five illustrations. By Professor W. Macdonald. 
A handy and useful book. 

No. 34. HOW TO FENCE.—Containing full instruction for 
fencing and the use of the broadsword ; also instruction in archery. 
Described with twenty-one practical illustrations, giving the best 
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specially prepared cards. By Professor Haffner. With illustra- 
tions. 

No. 2. HOW TO DO SIXTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.—Enm- 
bracing all of the latest and most deceptive card tricks, with il- 
lustratiens. By A. Anderson. ‘ 

No. 77. HOW TO DO FORTY TRICKS WITH CARDS.— 
Containimg deceptive Card Tricks as performed by leading conjurors 
and magiians. Arranged for home amusement. Fully illustrated. ° 
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many curious tricks with figures and the magic of numbers. By A¥ 
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CHAPTER I. however, the bushes parted at one side of the little glen and — 


a boy of twelve or thirteen years stepped into view. 
The boy was a homely looking little fellow, was very 
roughly dressed in blue homespun, showing the signs of 
One afternoon in the early part of August, of the year| much wear, was barefooted and had on a squirrel cap, such: 
1780, a party of men were lying on the grass in a beautiful | as was worn by the partisans lying near by on the ground. 
little glen amid the hills of Northern South Carolina.| “Hello, sonny!” said one of the men, lazily, blowing a 
Near at hand rolled the waters of the Catawba River, and | smoke-ring in the air. 


SUMPTER AND HIS BAND. 


“Who air you?” 


back a ways, in the other direction, many horses were graz- 
ing contentedly. 

There were perhaps two hundred of the men, and they 
were a somewhat nondescrip-looking lot. They were dress- 
ed in almost as many styles as there were men, but the 
predominating dress was the rough homespun blue, so 
zommon in those days, and the work of the wives, sisters 
and daughters of the settlers of the region. Some of the 


men wore suits made of the skins of-wild animals, and 


nearly all wore squirrel-skin caps, with the tail streaming 
lown the back. 

- On the ground, within easy reach of each and every 
‘an, was a long, business-like appearing rifle, and many 
of the men had pistols thrust in their belts, while not a 
‘ew wore swords. | 


_ These men comprised the partisan band under the leader- 
hip of Sumpter, then almost as famous throughout the 
South as Francis Marion, the “Swamp Fox.” Indeed, the 
Wo often worked together, being the best of friends, and 
‘he same dauntless spirit operating to draw them together 
hen there was work to be done that was too heavy for the 
ne party. 
_ The men were talking and smoking , and they were evi- 
ently enjoying ihemselves very ae They were brave 
aen, and men who had no thought of the morrow; they 
ad learned by sad experience that for each one of them 
t was possible that there would be no to-morrow. 
_ Suddenly, as the men lay there, they heard the sentinel 
ail some one: 
; “Halt! Who comes there?” - 


- ‘The men listened but did not hear any reply. Presently, 


“I’m Andy Jackson,” was the reply. 

“Andy Jackson, hey ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Whar d’ye live?” 

“T live around here, sir.” 

“Ye live aroun’ heer? Don’ ye hev no settled place uv 
livin’, sonny?” | 

“No, sir, I haven’t any parents or any home.” 

“Oh, that’s it?” 

Ves,” 

“Waal, whut d’ye want heer?” 

“J want to see the commander of your force, sir.” 

“Oh, thet’s whut ye want?” | 

“6a, 8ir.” 

The man rose to a sitting posture, while his comrades: 
eyed the barefooted boy lazily, and pointed to a man sit-- 
ting over at the farther side of the camp, engaged = mor 
ing over some papers. 

“See ther man lookin’ at ther papers?” the guerilla. 
asked, 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Thet’s our commander.” 

“Thank you; what’s his name?” 

“Tom Sumpter.” 

The boy walked across the encampment and paused in: 
front of the man who was looking at the papers. Thomas. 
Sumpter was a large, rawboned man, with an aggressive: 
but rather pleasant-looking face, and presently he glanced: 
He looked the boy over- 
quietly and quickly, and then said, not Baas 

“Who are you?” 


up and saw the boy standing there. 


h 


“My name is Andy Jackson, sir.” % 

“Well, Andy, what can I do for you?” 

an othing, sir.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“No; I thought that perhaps I might do something for 
you. bP] 


“Ah!* with a searching glance at the boy. “You 


thought you might do something for me?” 


oa Ves, sir.” 


ae 

See 

Se 
. =~ 


a & What 2?” 


The boy hesitated an instant, glanced around and then 
asked : | f 
“You are Thomas Sumpter?” 
“Yes, my boy.” | 
“And these are your men?” 
“Ves. ) 
“They are patriots! ee 
‘The man hesitated and eyed the boy closely for a few 
moments, and then he nodded. 
“Yes, they are patriots,” he aeknowledged. 
“Good! then I have some information for you.” 
“What is it?” 
- “TJ can tell you where there is a force of redcoats.” 
Thomas Sumpter started, and an eager look appeared 
in bis eyes. 
“You can?” he interrogated. 
«6 Yes.” 
“Where is this force of redcoats?” 
“To you know where Hanging Rock is?” 
The partisan chief nodded. 
“Yes.” 
“Well, the redcoats are there.” 


“How many are there, do you know?” 


“There is a-whole regiment.” 
“So many as that?” 

“Yes, sir.” | | 

“How do you know this?” 

“T was there and saw them.” 
“You were there?” 

““T was.” 

“When ?” 

“Yesterday.” 

“How came you to be there?” 


“T went with a neighbor to help him. He took a load of| glad to do anything that I can to in any way help t 


produce there to sell it to the soldiers.” 
“So that is how you happened to be e there, is it?” 
Yes, sir.” 
“But perhaps it was only a Sseciieey camp of the red- 


-coats. They may not be there now.” 
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| going 


; “No, sir,” he replied. 











“Yes, they are. I heard some of them talking 
hunting and fishing, and having a good time w i 
they were stationed there.” ; 
“And you think it is a permanent post?” 
“Well, I’m sure they intend to stay a week or mom 


anyway.” - 
Sumpter was silent a few moments, evidently ponderinp 
and then he looked up.. ) a 
“You are a patriot, my boy?” he asked. ; 

ei 


“T am!” was the prompt reply. 
“How did you know my party was here?” : 
“JT was out hunting a cow which had strayed away fro} - 
the home of the man I was working for, and I happen¢ 
to see you as you were riding through the timber. I fd! 
lowed, and saw you go into camp, and when I had fou* 


| the cow and driven her home, I came here to see 7 
€ 


for I suspect@d that you were a patriot band.” | 
“You have done well, my boy. I am much — ‘‘ 
you for the information ee you have brought me.’ \f 
“You are welcome, sir.’ | 
“There is one question I wish to ask: Did you say ans 


thing to the man for whom you have been working, abou 
q 


seeing us?” 
“ 


The boy shook his head. 


a 
4 


“Why did you not do so?” - 

“For the reason that he is a Tory, and I did not wat 
him to know anything about you for fear he would tal 
the news to the British, when he takes the load of produ 
in the morning.” / 

“That was right; you are a bright boy, Andy.” J 

| | The boy blushed, but said nothing. It was evident tl 
| he was not one who would be easily spoiled by flattery. 


Sumpter was silent a few moments, thinking, and tht 


¢ 
said: 


“How would you like to be of still further use to 
my boy?” 
| “JT would like it, first.rate,” was the prompt reply, 
the eager look in the boy’s eyes showed that he meant 4 
he said. : 
“Very well; you can be of considerable °. to me if i 
wish to be.” 
“You have only to tell me how, sir. 











I shall be only 


great cause.” 

- “What I wish you to do is this: To return to the 

of the farmer and go with him to-morrow-when he ta 

the load of produce ‘to sell to the redcoats.” ) 
“ Yes. ” 


a 


AY ae ‘a er en ee ‘ _ oe. eee oe ee ae Vale re ee 1S eo, COU PO ae Ee ee eee ee 
eee ae ey. ye = , A Spe a ee hy ; oe eke rt, i La Oe ae 
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ye “And while you are at the encampment, make the very| Then the boy took his departure, and as soon as he had 
; use you can of your eyes.” disappeared Sumpter called a tall, erinnieg man to him 
[ will do Petr.” | ‘| and said: 

“Dake mote of everything. Notice where the septnnela “Follow the boy, secretly ; see where he goes and what he 
2 stationed and whether or not there are any points} does, and return and report.” 
e it would be possible to approach without being seen.” |} “All right, Tom.” 


er airs” Then the tall, gaunt man plunged into the timber at_ 
“You will do this?” ® | the same point where the boy had disappeared, and was 
“T will.” ne out of sight in a twinkling ae 
| The boy’s eyes shone. It was evident that he was glad] Then Sumpter motioned to another man. The fellow as 
Paar something of importance to do, was, like the other, tall and gaunt, but he had a shrewd “@ 
“Very well; but be very careful not to do anything to| face.and keen eyes, as well as an air of alertness that 

es down suspicion on your head, my boy.” proved he was wide awake. 


“I will be careful.” - “Jeff,” said Sumpter, “I have a task for you.” 
“You will in reality be a patriot spy, and aspy in the] “Yas? was the imperturbable reply. 


lemy’s camp is always in great danger. 9 “Tt is a difficult task.” 
ea know that, sir; but I don’t think they will suspect} «whut is et?” Evidently the man called Jeff did ‘ok 

_ tam only. a boy, and was there yesterday. 5 «| believe in beating about the bush. | 
Mtree. Well, I hope you will not be suspected.” — “T want you to find the ‘Swamp Fox’ and have him and 


4 don’t think I will be.” » | his band here by this time to-morrow evening, if possible.” 
As soon as you can do so, after coming back to-morrow,} — « 47) right; enny other instruckshuns ?” 

‘me and bring me the news you have secured, my boy.” “No, that is all. 
“TI will do so; will you be here?” 

“Yes, at this same spot.” 

“Very well; and I want to ask a favor of you, sir.” 
“What is it?” 

1“I want to ask you to let me go with you when you go} 
, attack the British.” 

Sumpter, grim and stern of demeanor, looked at the boy 
\riously and with an amused twinkle in his eyes. 
“Why do you wish to go with us?” he asked. 

-““JT want a chance to fight against the redcoats.” 

“You trish to fight the redcoats?” , 

eyes. sir.” 
;““What do you think you could do?” 

“T can shoot as good as any man, sir.” 


Find Marion and his men and get 
them here on time; that is all you have to do, and_you 
may do it in your own way. 

“All right; I’ git ’em heer ef theer is enny sech one 
ez doin’ uy et.” : 
Then the gaunt mountaineer turned and strode away, 
disappearing amid the trees at the farther side of the glen. 

“JT think that we shall be able to strike the British a 
hard blow !” said Sumpter to himself, with a satisfied smile. 


aS ES Ca eee eee 


CHAPTER II. 


i Ah, you can?” | "ANDY PROVES HIMSELF A BRAVE BOY. 

“Yes, sir.” . | : 

“And you really wish to fight for the great cause?” The boy ‘who had visited the patriot partisan’s camp 
(4 do !” 7 made his way through the timber at a rapid walk, and 
“But you are only a boy.” | fifteen minutes later came to a farmhouse standing in a 


ey know that; but I can fight, and I will, too! You| little valley. This was the home of David Winter, the 
vst give me the chance and I'll stick to it as long as any| farmer for whom the boy was working. 

' your men do.” 7 ci The man was out in the barnyard when the boy put: 
. Sumpter laughed | | in an appearance, and was evidently angry: 

All right,” he said; “you shall go with us, and when} “Whur ye be’n?” he asked, 

eee to a fight you may go in and show the redcoats| “I’ve been looking for a good place to fish,” was the 
hat a boy can do.” ; reply. : 

“Thank you, sir. “Humph! Hain’t ye got nothin’ else ter do. but fish?” 


ea 
Bee 


beet t 

' , : 
fet’ 

“as ees r 


4 | THE 


much attention to what he said. 


they went to the house and ate supper, which was ready | privates obey orders. 


‘into the army.” 


-or three feet before he would go into the British army. 


ae 


— 
: 


‘we 
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“Yes; but when I have any time I like to fish, and I 
have found what I think is a fine place.” 


“Here you, Andy!” came to the boy’s ears in the voice ¢ 
Winters, what are you doing? Come along here and hel 


“Bah! Fish around fur er bucket and git ter work | me.” 
milkin’.” “The captain of your regiment is calling you,” said # 
The boy picked up a pail and went to work. He was | soldier, smiling. ; 


used to the grumblings of Dave Winter, and did not pay} “Yes; and I have to obey orders the same as you d 
| replied Andy, with a grin. 4 
When the milking was done the two went ahead with} “That’s the way it goes, my boy the world is madel 
the other work, and when the chores were all finished | two classes, officers and privates; the officers boss and 
That’s all there is to it.” 


Andy hastened back to the wagon, where aes was treat} 
L 
: 


when they got there. 
An hour later the family was in bed, for the farmer |to a scolding. 


said he wanted to get an early start next morning. “Where you be’n?” the man growled. 


RR He 


“Oh, just looking around.” 
“Humph! Whut good d’ye think thet’ll do ye?” 
“Oh, no good in particular,” the boy replied; but 
himself he said that he thought it might do consideralk 
xood when the time came for him to lead the patri 


¢ t | 


They were up bright and early, and the man and the 
boy were hard at work loading the wagon with the produce 
which it was their intention to take to oe Rock to 
sell to the British. 

When this had been finished they went to the house and 
ate breakfast, after which they went out and harnessed | partisan force to the spot. 
the team and hitched it to the wagon. Then they drove} “Waal, don’ go erway erg’in.” 
away in the direction of Hanging Rock. 

It was a trip of ten miles, and with the loaded wagon this} “Ye stay right heer in ther waggin while I go an’ . 
was a three-hour trip. The British encampment was reach- | ther colonel of ther regiment.” 
ed at last, however, and the work of selling the produce} “All right, sir.” ' 
was begun. At first the work was brisk, for the soldiers} “I wanter see ef he intends ter stay heer very long, st 
‘were eager to buy, but when the rush subsided somewhat | ter know whether I kin count on ther sojers fur customers 
and there was not much doing, the boy climbed down out nif 
of the wagon and made his way through the encampment, 


“Very well.” 


“Yes, sir.” 

“An’ don’ let none uv ’em hev ennythin’ onless th. 

looking about him curiously. To the casual observer it | pays ye fur et, d’ye heer ?” 
“Yes, sir; I’ll see that they don’t get any of the : 


a natural boyish curiosity to see how the soldiers lived in | without paying for it.” 


would have seemed as if the boy was simply satisfying 


Then Mr. Winters climbed down and walked to a td 
which stood at the farther end of the encampnient, af 
Of course, the redcoats did not suspect, and they spoke | entered. } 
to him pleasantly, and some joked him. — 


camp, but the fact of the matter was that Andy was making 
careful observations for future use. 









No sooner had the man disappeared from sight than 
“How would you like to be a soldier, sonny?” asked one. evil-faced soldier, with the marks of Carenee on 
“Oh, I think I would like it, first rate,” was the reply. face, approached the wagon. | 
“Guess you'll have to grow a few inches before you go} “Hello, sonny!” he said. 
“Good morning,” was the reply. 
_. “T’d like to buy some vegetables, my boy.” 
“Very well; sir; what kinds do you want?” — 
“Oh, potatoes and cabbage, I guess.” 


“T suppose so, sir.” | 
Andy told himself that he would have time to grow two 


“Army life isn’t very jeer ” the redcoat said. | “How much of each?” 
Start?” ; “A peck of potatoes and a head of eabBage. 
“No. This is all right, being in camp with nothing to| ~The boy measured out the potatoes and placed them il 
-do but take it easy and eat and drink, and laugh and talk; | bag which the man had brought, and then handed him 


‘but when the time comes for marching and nanuing, it | head of cabbage.. > 


“isn’t so funny.” 
“No, I suppose not.” : : 






“Four shillings, please,” he said. | 
The soldier made no reply, but started to walle al 



















| “Hold on!” cried Andy. 
jotatoes and cabbage!” 
"The redcoat stopped and half turned. 
“What's that you say?” he asked. 
e “T say you didn’t pay me for those things.” 
= IT did,” the soldier declared. 
4 “At am sorry to dispute your word, sir, but you did not 
yme,” the boy said, firmly, and a number of soldiers who 
5 yere within hearing distance drew nearer and the boy, 
“who was a shrewd fellow, was sure that the majority did not 
, ieve their comrade had paid. 
e eat fellow is a robber,” the boy said to himself, “and 
e thinks that as I am only a boy he can get away without 
paying me for the things.” 
c “Do you_mean to say I lie?” cried the soldier, angrily. 
It was plainly his intention to try to scare the boy. 
. “T don’t say you lie, sir, but I do say that you have 
“not paid for the potatoes and cabbage.” 
_ There was an audible snicker from some of athe men. 
“They could not help admiring the boy’s coolness and grit, 
and the neat manner in which he had avoided calling the 
soldier a liar, outright, yet had practically done so, amused 
them, while at the same time arousing their admiration. 
The soldier knew what his comrades were snickering 
about, and it made him angry. He strode back to the 
wagon and shook his fist at Andy. 
“Don’t you dare say that again!” he hissed. “If you 
°C TI 
“But I will say it again,” said the boy, promptly; “ 
is the truth, and I have a right to tell the truth. You 
haven’t paid me for the potatoes and cabbage, and I want 
the money or the things back.” 
“Oh, you do, eh?” 
“Ves.2’ 
“Well, I'll tell you what it is, if yow weren’t a boy I’d 
kill you; but, as it is, I forgive you and will overlook your 
But don’t repeat it.” | 
“T want the four shillings, sir.” 


insolence. 


Andy spoke calmly and firmly. 
The soldier glared. 
“Go to blazes and get your four shillings!” he prowled, 
and turned on his heel and strode away. 

But the redecoat was dealing with a remarkable boy. 
‘Andy Jackson, young as he was, did not know the meaning 
of the word fear, and, moreover, he was a boy who would 
stand up for his rights as long as he was able to stand at 
all. In his pocket was a-pistol. It was an old, rattle- 
trap affair, but the boy had used it a good deal, shooting 
_ at squirrels and woodchucks, and was a good shot. Acting 
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leveled it. 

“Stop oe he cried, in such tones of command as to cause 
the redcoat to obey. And when the fellow turned his head 
and saw himself covered by the pistol in the boy’s hand 
his face paled. He was, like all bullies, a coward, and he 
was afraid the boy might shoot him. 

“W-what d-do y-you m-mean?” he stammered. 

“TI mean that you must pay me for the potatoes and 
cabbage.” 


‘To say that the spectators were astonished is putting it | 


mildly. They were staring at the boy in open-mouthed 


amazement. ‘There were no looks of anger to be seen, 
however. It was evident that the soldier who was trying” 


to secure the vegetables without paying for a was not 


1a favorite. 


“B-but I did p-pay you for the things!” _ 

Andy shook his head. | 

“You did not, and you know it!” 

“T laid the money on the side of the wagon bed,” said 
the soldier, his assurance returning to him. 

Andy shook his head again. 


“T hate to dispute your word,” he said, quietly; “but I 
must say that you are mistaken.” 


“No, I am not.” 

“Where is the money now, then?” 

“You must have picked it up.” 

“T did nothing of the kind.” 

“Then look in the bottom of the wagon-bed; it must 


- 


have fallen down.” 

The soldier’s purpose was to throw the boy off his guard 
by getting him to lower his eyes to look for the money, 
when he would draw his own pistol and turn the tables. 
But Andy was too smart for that. 
was lying, that he had not placed the money on the side 
of the wagon-bed, and so he did not make any search for 
the mythical silver pieces. Instead he kept his eyes fixed 


on the redeoat’s face and said, sternly: 


“Come, hurry up! I want the pay for the potatoes and 


cabbage, or I want you to put them back in the wagon.” 

The soldier was disappointed, and his face showed it. 
His scheme to get the better of the boy had failed. What 
should he do? He did not want to give up the vegetables, 
nor did he wish to pay for them; but there did not seem 
to be any way of getting out of doing one or the other. 
He believed the boy would shoot if he tried to make off 
with the produce without paying for it, for there was some- 


thing in his eyes that said so very plainly. Finally he 


turned to his comrades who were standing near: 


He knew the fellow 
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“Jim,” he said to one of them, “lend me four shillings, 
will you?” 
“Look on the ground underneath where you laid the 


: 


silver pieces, Muggins,” was the reply, in a dry tone of 
voice; “doubtless you will find them.” 

“Yes, look for them, Muggins!” was the cry, and while 
he well knew that his comrades did not believe he had 
placed any silver pieces on the wagon-bed, he was forced, 
in order to carry the affair out and keep up appearances, 
io. get down and pretend to make a search for the mythical 
silver pieces. 

‘He did not waste much time, however, and presently 

arose from his hands and knees and shook his head. 
“T can’t find them,” he said. 
“That’s too bad, Muggins!” said the one addressed as 


Jim. His tone was mock sympathetic in the extreme, and 
his comrades followed his lead and said, “Yes, yes! It’s 
too bad, Muggins! ur 
“Lend me the four shillings, Jim,” aid Muggins, who 
~~ _was very angry, but did not dare show it. 
| “Oh, well, anything to accommodate you, Muggins,” said 
Jim, with a smile; “I must say, however, that the potatoes 
and cabbage are rather costly, as they cost you four shillings 
and me four shillings.” | 
«py pay the money back,” in a growling voice; “it 
( won't cost you anything.” . 
| “T hope it will turn out that way.” ; 
! 5 Tom handed Muggins the silver pieces and the soldier 
tossed them into the wagon-bed, and, eae on his heel, 
walked away. 
Andy returned the pistol to his pocket just as Mr. 
Winters returned, and the farmer, noticing the act, asked: 
“Whut ye be’n doin’ with thet ole pistil, Andy?” 
“Been collecting pay for some potatoes and cabbage, sir,” 
was the quiet reply as he stooped and picked up the silver 
pieces and handed them to the farmer. 
The redcoats standing around laughed, and one vouch- 
safed an explanation. 
“Your son is all right, sir, ” he said; “he made one of 
our fellows pay for some produce, when he had no intention 
of paying.” f 
“But this hain’t my son,” said Mr. Winters. 
“Isn't he?” 
6c No. 9 
“Well; you might well be proud to call him re son. 
“He-is a brave boy 
“But ye say he made wun uv your comrades pay fur 
some produce?” in wondering tones. 


“He did that—at the muzzle of his pistol.” And then |saw a party of horsemen approaching. There were 
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the soldier went ahead and explained, and he added that: i 
Muggins was a dissolute, unreliable fellow, and that ‘he: | 1 
had got only what he deserved. 
“He waited till you went away,” the soldier further Oe 
explained, with a smile, “and then thought to get some: 4 
provisions without paying for them. He supposed he would” 
have no trouble brow-beating the boy into letting him-go | 
with the stuff.” am 
“But he caught a Tartar!” remarked another, with a _ 
laugh, in which all joined. ; 
Mr. Winters was amazed. “Ye wuz er se nay 
he said; “ye might hev got er bullet through ye.” z 
“Well, you left me in charge, with instructions not to- | 
let anybody have anything without paying ae it, and I) 
was simply doing what you told me to do, sir.’ : 
“He was obeying orders, sir,” said one of the redcoats ; A 
“he would make a great soldier if he was a few years |, 
older.” 2 7 
iB L. 
}; 







CHAPTER III. 


5 — ee 


A FUTURE PRESIDENT. 


By two o’clock~all the produce was disposed of and Mr. — 
Winters and Andy started home. Neither was much of a. 
hand for talking, so not much was said as they rode along. 
About the only remark made was by Mr. Winters, who © 
suddenly gave utterance to a chuckle, and slapping his | 
pocket till the silver contained therein rattled and jingled, | 
said: 

“I got er mighty good price fur my stuff, Andy. r 
guess ez how’t ef ther British stay theer at Hangin’, Rock er. | 
month, ez they air figgerin’ on doin’, I’ll mighty nigh git 7 , 
rich offen ’em !” : 

“They have plenty of money to buy provisions with, 1 
guess, sir,” the boy replied. 

“Yas, they hey thet. They air fixed er leetle diftrunt) 
frum whut ther rebel sojers usuerally air.” 

“You are right about that, too,” the boy coincided ; “ 4 
patriot soldiers don’t have much money to spend.” | 

“No, mighty leetle; an’ thet’s in paper stuff Sag hain't 


{ 


wuth ther paper et’s writ on.” “3 


Andy made no reply, so they rode onward for two hours 
in silence. Then, while yet two miles from Mr. Winte Se : 
home, they were treated to a surprise. They heard th 


sound of hoofbeats behind them, and, looking back, 
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t 2 andrea in the party, and they were not redcoats 
two knew, for they. did not wear the British uniform. 
ad, the horsemen were dressed in the ordinary citizen’s 
ing of the day, and as they drew nearer it was seen 
: a they were young fellows of an average age of perhaps 
neteen or twenty years. 

““Who'n blazes kin they be?” said the farmer, in a low 
Fy cr don’t know,” replied the boy. 

 «P] bet they air rebels!” 3 

ae “What makes you think so?” 

. “Oh, I dunno; they look like rebels, I think.” 

e “They are rather bright-looking fellows.” 

a _ “Mostly young chaps, hain’t they?” 

Be “Yes. 9 

| By this time the party of horsemen was close at hand, 
and a few moments later the horsemen were on both sides 
a the wagon. They had been riding at a gallop, but now 
they slowed down to-a walk, and one who seemed to be the 
Teader looked at the farmer keenly and asked: 


€ “Do you live in these parts, sir?” 
- Yas,” was the reply. Mr. Winters was eyeing the horse- 
‘men, searchingly and curiously, and so answered as briefly 
as possible. 
“iow far from here do you live?” 
“Bout two miles.” 
| “Straight ahead 2” 
ae VAS." 
| “How are things in these parts—quiet ?” 

“Waal, yes, purty quiet.” 

“Tories and rebels fighting each other much?” 

“No, not so very much.” 

“That’s good; it is a bad thing for neighbors to fall out 
and fight each other just because they have a little differ- 
ent idéa regarding how the Government should be run.” 

“Yas, yer right; but theer hain’t very menny rebels 








t in these parts.” 

“Oh, there aren't?” 

“®No; the people is mostly loyal ter ther king.” 

“T suppose you are a loyalist, then?” 

Mr. Winters twisted about on the seat and looked un- 
comfortable. 


faces of the horsemen nearest the wagon : 

whur I do stan’ on this heer question.” 

_ “So that’s it? You are neutral, then?” 
“Yas, thet’s et; ’m nootral.” 
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. “Waal, ye see et’s this nae way,” he said, after a few 
moments, during which time he had run his eyes over the 
“T don’ jes’ know 
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“Well, in that case, perhaps you will have no objection 
to giving me some information.” 

“Ef I kin do et, mister.” 

“J wish to know if you have lately seen any rebel parti- 
san forces in this part of the country?” 

“Ye mean gangs like Sumpter’s er Pickens’ er Ma- 





rion’s ?” 

“ Yes.” 

The farmer shook his head. 

“No, I hain’t seen none uv ’em.” 

Andy, as may well be supposed, was taking everything © 
in. He was sure that the strangers were patriots, and he 
would have been glad to tell the young leader that he knew 
where there was a patriot partisan force, but he did not 
wish to do so, for he was well aware that Mr. Winters | 
had lied when he said he was neutral; he. was a Tory, and © 
a strong one at that, and the boy did not wish him to | 
know that there was a patriot force in the neighborhood, 
for the very good reason that. he knew the man would carry 
the information straight to the redcoats on the morrow 
when he went there with produce. ? mee 

“T must manage, somehow, to let this young fellow know, 
however,” the boy said to himself. 

“Have you heard of any such parties having been in 
this locality recently?” the young stranger asked. 

“No, I hain’t heerd tell uv enny sech parties bein’ in ther 
localerty, mister.” 

“What is your name?” was the next question. 

“Dave Winters, mister.” 

“Very well, Mr. Winters; would you object to our camp- 
ing near your home and staying over night? | Our horses 
have been ridden hard and far and are tired, and so are 
we, for that matter.” 

Now, the farmer would much rather the strangers would 
go on their way, but of course he did not think it best to 
say so, so he made a virtue of what he considered to be 
necessity, and said that he would be glad to have them camp. 
near his house. | 

“Thank you, sir; and if you have some extra provisions 
in the way of meat or vegetables, or both, we shall be glad 
to have them and will pay you your own price.” 

“T guess I kin spar’ ye er lettle sumthin’,” said Mr. 
Winters, but there was not much cordiality in the tone. 

There was no more conversation for several ye 
and then the farmer asked: : 

“Who may ye fellers be, sir, ef I hain’t axin’ too 5 wine 7 

“Oh, we are a party of young fellows who thought we 
would take a trip just to have some sport,” was the careless 
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h 
reply. It was evident that the young man was not going |}no uniforms, so thet makes me know they hain’t British‘ 


to give much in the way of real information. _ 
‘“Yll wager they are patriots!” said Andy to himself, 


“Oh, I hope so!” 

The house came in sight, just then, and Mr. Winters 
pointed to it and said: 

“Thar’s whur I liv’.” 

“Ah, that’s where you live, eh?” the young leader of the 
party remarked. 

&é Yas.” 

They were soon at the house and the farmer, while wait- 
ing for Andy to open the gate to let him drive into the 
barnyard, said: | 
~ “Thar’s er leetle brook erbout two hunderd yards down 
ther road, an’ thar’s plenty uv nice grass thar. I hev a 
idee ye’d like et fur er campin’ place.” 

“Thank you,” was the reply ; “we'll go and take a look. 
I think likely, from your description, that it will be just 
the place for us.” . 

The horsemen rode onward down the road till they came 
to the brook, and as the timber was open and the ground 
was carpeted with grass it was decided that the place would 
do splendidly for a camp. This having been settled the 
youths leaped to the ground and proceeded to unbridle and 
unsaddle the horses. This done the animals were led down 
to the brook and allowed to drink, and then they were 
tied with long ropes which allowed them plenty of room to 
graze. 

Meantime Mr. Winters and Andy were engaged in un- 
hitching and putting their horses in-the stable. 


So engaged they were talking. 


*Whut d’ye think uv them fellers, Andy?” the man 
asked. 

“How do you mean, sir?” was the reply. 

“T mean, who an’ whut d’ye think they air?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“They air strangers in these parts.” 

“Yes, so they are.” 

“T never seen er wun uv ’em afore in all my life, an’ 
T’ve lived heer fur yeers, an’ know all ther peeple whut 
lives in fifteen miles uv heer.” 

“Oh, I guess they are strangers, sir.” 


“Yas, thar hain’t no doubt erbout et; an’ d’ye know, | 


Andy,” lowering his voice, “I berleeve they air rebels!” 


The boy pretended to be surprised. He was sure the | strangers’ camp, pretty soon, and see if I can learn any- 
young strangers were patriots, but he did not want Mr. | thing.” 


Winters to think that he suspected it. 
“What makes you think so, sir?” he asked. 
“Oh, sev’ral things. Fur wun thing, they hain’t got 


And while 


soldiers.” } 
“Yes.” t 
“An ef ye notussed, nee feller didn’ hev much ter say 





erbout *imself.” 


“You are right; he didn’t have much to say.” 

“No; an’ I’ll bet ther fellers air rebels!” | 

“Tt may be as you say; but still they may be neutral and 
not rebels or loyalists either.” 4 

“1 don’t think thet; ‘but say, Andy.” 

&“ Well? ee 

“How would ye like ter try ter fin’ out fur shore erbout 
ther fellers ?” | 


“T don’t know; how could I do it?” 

“W’y, ye could go down thar an’ tork ter ’em. I don’ 
think they would be suspishus uv ye, er boy, an’ they might. 
say sumthin’ ez’d tell ye whut they air.” | 

“Yes, you are right; that might work,” Andy admitted.’ 
The truth was thag this was exactly what he wished to do. 
Had Mr. Winters not suggested it he would have done it, 
anyway, but would have waited till after dark and kept 
the matter a secret from the farmer; but now he could i 
openly, and while the farmer would think he was goin 
to try to find out about the strangers in order to secure the 
information for him, the boy would, in reality, be fuxther-. 
ing his own plans by first finding out whether or not the! 
strangers Were patriots, and then if they were to tell them, 
that Sumpter, the partisan leader, and his men were in| 
camp not two miles distant. | 

“T think et’ll work, all right,” said the favnier: eL an 
ye ter try et, ennyhow.” 

“All right.” 

“Ef them fellers is rebels I wanter know et.” 

“Of course; and so do I.” 


“Ef they air rebels, w’y, I’ll try ter git ther news ter 
ther British at Hangin’ Rock, an’ then they kin send sum 
men heer an’ attack ther strangers.” 







“Yes; but how could you get the information to the 
British ?” ; 
“Send et.” 

“Who by?” 
“W’y, you, of course.” - 


“Oh, yes, you could do that. Well, I’ll go down to the 


“Go right erlong, now; I’ll ’tend ter ther hosses.” 
“Very well, sir.” 2 
The HOF left the stable and made hig way toward the 
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nD er by the brook, It did not take him long to| 
ach h there, and he was greeted pleasantly by the young | 
rangers. | 
‘He made his way to where the young man who seemed 
be the leader was standing, and said: 

: “dr you the commander here, sir?” | 

4 ‘he young man looked at Andy, searchingly, and seemed 
. reading him through and through. 

ee ‘Yes, I’m the leader of this party,” he replied; “what 
ean I do for you?” 

; The boy looked around at the young men and then said: 

' “Are you patriots?” 

“Why do you ask?” was the counter-question. 

_ “I have a reason, and a good one.” 

b. “That may be, but you are asking a leading question, 
my boy. You know these are troublous times.” 

- “Yes, I know that; but you asked that man I was with 
if he had seen or heard of any partisan patriot force being 
this locality recently. Why did you wish to know that?” 
- The stranger laughed. 

. “TJ had my reasons for wishing to know,” he replied. 

_ Andy stood for a few moment8 and gazed straight inte 
A few moments he did this and 





the young man’s eyes. 
then he said, abruptly: 
“T am a patriot.” 

The young man started and looked surprised. 

“But your father said he is neutral,” he remarked, in 
surprise. 

“That man isn’t my father.” 

“Oh, he isn’t?” 

“No, sir; I have no parents. 
that is all.” | 
- “Then while he is neutral you are an out and out pa- 
triot, eh?” eyeing the boy with a look of interest. 

“He isn’t neutral, sir,” the boy said, quietly. 

“He isn’t?” in sae 

“ce No. > 

“What is he, then—a patriot like you?” 
_ “No, he is a Tory.” 

“Ah, he’s a Tory, is he?” 
ey og.?? 
«& Then I suppose he feared we were patriots and that was 
the reason he said he was neutral.” 
_ “Yes, sir, that was the reason. And now, sir, that you 
know I am a patriot, will you tell me ee or not you 


I am working for him, 


are patriots?” ~ 

Bes} will,” was the prompt reply; “I like your looks, my 
boy, and I am ‘going to be frank and honest with you. 
But first, what is your name?” 
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“Andy Jackson.” 

“ Andy J ackson, eh?” 

oY Os, sir.” 

The mention of the name told the other nothing, at the 
time, nor did it cause any feeling of wonder or surprise; 
but at the same time the young stranger was talking to 
one who was destined to take a prominent part in the des- 
tinies of the country when it had been freed from British 
rule. The young stranger was talking to a future President 
of the United States. | 


' CHAPTER IV. 
ANDY AND THE “LIBERTY BOYS.” 
“Very well, Andy,” said the young stranger ; “I will now 
keep my promise and will say that we are patriots.” 


A look of delight appeared on the boy’s face. 
“IT was sure you were patriots,” he said; “and I’m glad 


that you are, and that you have come along quae at this 


time.” 

“Why so?” eagerly. 

“For the reason that there is work for patriots, work 
that is to be done soon, and you can assist in doing it.” 

“Tell me what you mean, Andy?” 

The boy hesitated and looked at the young stranger, 
searchingly, 

“Would you mind telling me who you and your men 
really are, sir?” he asked, hesitatingly. 

“T have no objection to telling you, my boy,” was the 
reply. “Have you ever heard of the Liberty Boys of 
6? t 92) 

An eager light Sosa in the eyes of the boy. 

“Indeed I nave! !? he exclaimed. ‘Do you really mean 
to tell me that these are the ‘Liberty Boys’ ?” with a sweep 
of the hand to indicate the youths. 

The young man nodded. 

“Those are “The Liberty Boys,’ ” he replied. 

“Then you—are you, can it be possible that you are— 
are—Dick Slater?” 


asked the question. 


The boy’s eyes shone eagerly as he 


“That is my name,” with a smile; i I am Dick 
Slater.” 

Andy, stepped forward and extendéd his hand. 

“Will you shake hands with me, Dick Slater?” he asked. 

“Certainly I will!” with a smile, and the youth, who 

was indeed the famous scout, spy and fighter, shook the 
boy’s hand heartily. 


~ 
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“T have heard of you and your ‘Liberty Boys’ many | 
_ times, sir,” said ame “but I never expected to get to 


see you.” 
“We were sent down here by General Washington,” Dick 
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“Sumpter’s.” | a 
“Sumpter’s, eh? Good! Jove! I wish I knew wherg e 
his party is now!” 


“It is right where it was yesterday erenins, sir,” the 


explained; “he wishes us to co-operate with Sumpter, Ma-| boy hastened to say. 


rion, Pickens and the other partisan leaders, and help them 
make things hot for the redcoats.” 
“ieee; well, You will have a chance to do that, right 


away.” 


“Is that so?” 

“Yes ein” 

“How is that ?” 
“Tt is this way: About ten miles from here—at a point 
called Hanging Rock, a regiment of British is stationed.” 
_ The young “Liberty Boy” looked interested. 

“Indeed! Do you know this to be true, my boy?” 

“Yes, sir; we were coming home from there when you 
overtook us.” 

“You were?” 

ies," ‘ 

“Why had you been there?” 


“Mr. Wir.ers had taken a load of pret to the en- on. It will be best if they don 


campment and sold it to the redcoats.” 
RT cen 2 Pmt pee a es at Gee 
“Yes; but I have some more cntoantion for you.” 
“Go ahead and give it to me, Andy.” 

“You asked Mr. Winters if he had seen or heard of a 
party of partisan patriots, didn’t you?” ‘The boy made 
this as a statement of fact. 

“J did.” . 

“He told you that he had neither seen nor heard of any 
such party being in the vicinity.” 

*“So he did.” 

“Well, he told the truth—he has not seen or heard of 
any such party.” Andy accented “he” in a peculiar manner 
and Dick understood. 

“You mean that you have seen or heard of such a party, 
my boy?” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, I have seen such a party.” 

“Good!” exclaimed Dick, eagerly. ‘When did you 
see the party in question?” 

“Yesterday evening.” 

“Where ?” 

“Not two. miles from here.” 

“So close_as that?” 

Ves,” 

“Have you any idea whose party it was?” 

eV es,”? 


“Whose ?” 


“It is?” in surprise. 

“Yes.” 

“How do you know?” 4 

“I know because General Sumpter said he was going 
‘to stay there. He told me to do some spying when at th 
British camp to-day, and then come to his encampment 
to-night and report to him.” 

“Ah! so that is the way of it, eh?” 

“ Yes. bP] : 

“Jove! that is glorious news! Andy, you are a trump 
Boys, come here and let me make you Sa with the 
smartest boy in the South!” | 

“You had better be careful, Mr. Slater,” said the ee : 
“Mr. Winters sent me here to try to find out who you are 
so as to send word to the British if I learned that you are: 
patriots, and he may be watching to see how I am coming: 









*t seem to be too friendly.’” 

“All right; that is well said,” and then Dick explained 
the situation to the “Liberty Boys,” who without making r 
any motions that would indicate to any one looking that) 
they were greeting the boy cordially, yet told him so i 
words that were sincere. 


“Youre a trump, sure enough, Andy Jackson!” said! 
Bob Estabrook. “And some time, when that old Tory, 
isn’t looking, we’ll give you a hearty handshake.” ( 

After this was over Dick resumed the conversation. 

“When will you visit Sumpter’s camp?” he asked. 

“About ten o’clock to-night.” 

“After Mr. Winters has gone to sleep, eh?” 

“ Yes. ? 


“Will you come ined our camp? I wish to accompany 













you. ” 
“Certainly I will.” . 
“Very well; I will be on the lookout for you and will 
be ready to go right along, so there won’t be any delay.” 
“Very well, Mr. Slater.” 4 
“What will you tell Mr. Winters when you go back x tal 
ihe house?” Ss 
“Tl tell him that I couldn’t find out savthing abou at 
you. 9 5 
“Ah, yes; that will be the best as " 3 
After some further oonversation Andy went back te ? 
the house. aM 
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g Andy closely. 

4] didn’t find out ‘op hine re 
P “Ye didn’ ?” 

- “No.” 

cc. “Wy didn’ 
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Hanging Rock and warn the British. The man did not say 
anything about sending Andy, however, and the boy 
thought he was not going to do anything. 

Andy went to bed in the room which he occupied, up- 
stairs, as soon as it had become dark, and when he had 


: E “Because I couldn't get them to talk about themselves. | done so the farmer said to his wife: 





iS “Ye couldn’, hey?” 
“No. ” 
_ “Waal, thet’s funny; wuz they ae uv ye, d’ye 
think?” 
2 ~ “J don’t know; I only know that I couldn’t get them to 
& talk about themselves or their plans.” 

“Humph !” 

Presently Dick and a dozen or more of the “Liberty 

- Boys” came to the house, and after some discussion re- 





_ garding prices, procured and paid for some meat, potatoes, 
* eabbages and other things. These things they carried back 
¥ io the camp and then they busied themselves getting supper. 
They had just finished eating when Mr. Winters, who 
had eaten his supper, put in an appearance. He engaged 
- Dick in conversation and did his best to worm some in- 
formation out of him, but the youth kaew what the farmer 
> was up to and gave him no satisfaction. 

“You old scoundrel!” said Dick to himself, “you'd like 
to learn something about us and then carry the informa- 
tion to the British, wouldn’t you? But you won’t succeed.” 
Mr. Winters returned to the house half an hour later, in 

- anything but a good humor. | 

“Tid you learn anything?” asked Andy, who knew what 
the farmer had been trying to do. 
- “Not er blamed thing, Andy.” 

“T didn’t think you would.” 

“Ye didn’, hey?” 

“No; they are so close-mouthed about themselves and 
their affairs.” 















“Waal, yer right erbout thet; ey air clost-mouthed 
- enuff, an’ thet’s er fack.” 

“Yes, they don’t have anything to say about themselves.” 
_ “No; they-wuz mighty willin’ ter tork erbout farmin’, 
be an’ eyer’thin’ like thet, but they wouldn’ say who they 
. wuz nur whur they cum frum, nur whur they intended 
Ri eter go, nur nothin’.” 

- TA “You are right; but I guess they are just a party travel-- 
| e Be ts the country to see what they can see.” 


| ler air up ter sumthin’ 
a ; An Ey did all he could to disabuse the man of this idea, 


“Marthy, I berleeve them fellers down by ther brook air 
rebels !” . 

“Goodness, Dave! D’ye reelly think so?” the woman 
exclaimed. | 

“Yas, I do.” 3 = | 
 “Thet’s turrible! W’y, they may murder us prnigs 
er burn us outer house an’ home!” : 

“Thet’s right, Marthy !” 

“Whut’ll we do, Dave?” 

“Tl tell ye whut I’ve be’n thinkin’ uv doin’, Maite: ce 
the man lowered his voice and looked cautiously around 
him as if he feared the walls had ears. 

“Whut, Dave?” ! fb 

“T’ve be’ thinkin’ uv goin’ ter Hangin’ ick an’ tellin’ 
ther British theer erbout these heer fellers.” : | 

“Av whut would ther British do?” 

“They'd proberbly send er force heer an’ make ther 
young fellers pris ners.” | 

“Waal, I think thet is er good idee; but w’y don’ ye send’ 
Andy ?” | 

“T don’ think I hed better. Ther boy might not know 
jes’ whut ter say er do, an’ so I guess I'll go myse’f. I’m 
kinder suspishus, ennyhow, Marthy, thet Andy mawee eZ 
loyal ter ther king ez he might be.” 

“D’ye reelly think so, Dave?” 

“Waal, I’ve heerd ’im say sum things thet didn’ soun’ 
jes’ ez loyal as they hed orter.” 

“Goodness! I wouldn’ hev ther boy aroun’ ef I thort he 
wuzn’t loyal ter ther king! I hates rebels.” 

“Waal, I’m not shore thet Andy’s er rebel, but neether 
am I shore he is loyal, so I guess ther bes’ thing I kin do 
is ter go ter Hangin’ Rock myse’f an’ take ther news ter 
ther British. Et’ll make ’em feel frien’ly ter me, ye know, 
Marthy, an’ ez I wanter sell our produce ter ’em, et’ll be 
er good stroke uv bizness on my part.” 

“Thet’s so; I didn’ think uv thet.” 

“I did,” with a grin; “I tell ye, I’m allers a-thinkin’, 
Marthy !” : 

“When ye goin’ ter start?” 


x 
\ | 
+ an 
+2 


“T’ll wait erbout an hour ter make shore thet Andy | 
is ersleep.” 
“How ye goin’ ?” 
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“On hossback.” 

Half an hour later the farmer left the house and made 
his way to the stable, where he bridled and saddled a horse, 
Leading the animal out and to the road, he gave a glance 
in the direction of the encampment down by the brook, 
saw that all was quiet, and, mounting, rode away. 

He had been observed, however. Andy, of course, had 


by the window. His room was at the rear, and when he 


heard the sound of the opening and closing of the rear 


door he glanced out of the window. It was not so dark 


_ but that he could distinguish objects with tolerable dis- 


tinetness, and he saw Mr. Winters go to the stable. 

_ There was a shed kitchen on the north side of the house, 
and the sloping roof was right under the window at which 
Andy.was sitting. He did not hesitate an instant. Rais- 
ing the window he climbed softly through, lowered the 
window again and then making his way down to the edge 
of the roof, leaped to the ground. As it was only about 
seven feet to the ground he was not shaken up by the jar. 

Andy hastened to where a tree stood, abeut halfway 
from the house to the stable, and hiding behind the tree 
he kept his eyes on the stable door. Five minutes passed 
and then he saw Mr. Winters emerge, leading a horse, 


bridled and saddled. 


> Now what does that mean?” the boy asked himeelf, 


He watched the man eagerly and interestedly, and saw 


him lead the horse to the road, mount and ride away, and 


then of a sudden the thought of what it meant came to him. } 


“He is going to Hanging Rock to tell the British about 


( the presence of the ‘Liberty Boys’!” Andy exclaimed to 


himself. “We must not let him do that. 


him in some way, and I will go and tell Dick Slater at 


We must stop 


once !” 
Then Andy hastened in the direction of the “Liberty 
Boys’ ” encampment. 
He found Dick Slater, Bob Estabrook and several of the 


_. youths sitting just within the range of the light thrown 


out, by a small camp-fire, and when Dick saw the haste 
with which the boy approached he suspected that something 
had happened, and leaping up, cried: 

“What is the matter, Andy? What has happened?” 


CHAPTER V. 


DICK AND SUMPTER. 


The boy hastened to explain that Mr. Winters had] and take you with us in that fashion,” said Bob; “take 
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the information regarding the presence of the youths to 
the British. | 


“That is just what he is going to do!” agreed Dick, 
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“Jf heisn’t prevented from doing so,” said Bob Bsta- 


brook, 
“That's it!” exclaimed Andy, excitedly. 


significantly. 


‘not gone to bed. He was wide awake and was sitting! vent him from reaching Hanging Rock.” 


“You can pre- 


“He has been gone only a few minutes, you say, Andy ?””' 


remarked Dick. 


“Only.a few minutes, Dick. I came right down here: 


| 


as soon as I saw him ride away.” 
“How is the horse he is riding—a pretty fast one?” 


“Not very; he’s a work-horse and is not very good tt 


the saddle.” 


1 
“Then we can easily overtake the man before he is 


far.” 

“Yes, if you have any very good saddle horses.” 

“We have some splendid ones. 
boys and go after the man. 
get him.” 

“All right, Dick.” 


; 


| 


Bob, take three of the: 
Bring him here when you. 


Five minutes later Bob Estabrook and three comrades. 


rode out of the encampment and up the road at a gallop. 


They rode faster and faster, and twenty minutes later they 


overtook Mr. Winters. They rode right up alongside the 
man and ordered him to stop. . He obeyed at once, for he 


was frightened. 

“W-what do y-you want?” he stammered. 

“We want you,” was the prompt reply. 

“Y-you want m-me?” 

“Ves.” : 

“What for?” 

“We want you to go with us.” 

“Whur to?” | : 

“Oh, back down the road a ways.” 

“B-back ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Whut fur?” 

“You'll find out in good time. 
ride quietly along with us and you will be all right; try 
any tricks and it will go hard with you, for we are men who 
won't be trifled with!” 

Bob spoke sternly, and the farmer was impressed with 
the idea that it would be dangerous to attempt resistance 
or to try to get away. 

“Tf you don’t choose to obey us we will bind your arms 


mounted a horse and ridden away, and gave it as his be-| your choice.” 


Turn your horse and 










To eet 


Oh, I'll go erlong uv ye, without enny uv thet,” was 
reply. ; 

That is sensible, Mr. Winters.” 

the five turned their horses and rode back in the direc- 
A from which, they had just come. It was evident that 
prisoner was greatly worried. 

‘I don’t see whut right ye hev ter interfeer with er 
in in this fashion,” he grumbled. 

h, we have the right to do so,” said Bob. 

I kain’t see et in thet way. I sh’d think thet er man’d 
y er right ter go an’ come ez he pleases.” | 

Well, you see, that depends on where he is going and 
; he is going there for,” remarked Bob. 

‘Waal, I wuz jes’ ergoin’ ter my brother’s house, tures 
les frum heer.” 

‘Oh, you were?” 

‘Yas, 9 

‘What were you going to your Beoktey s house for?” 
‘I wanted ter see ’im on some bizness.” 

‘Oh, that was it?” 

ane.” , . 

‘Well, I’m sorry, but you will have to put off the trip 


; 
a while.” 


Jf course, Bob did not believe the man’s statement that i 
was going to see his brother, but he did not think it ; 


rth while telling him so. 

he return trip was made at a moderate pace, ad half 
, The 
er asked to be allowed to stop at his house, but was 


hour later the party arrived at the encampment. 


sed the privilege. 

He had hidden, as he 
not wish Mr. Winters to know that he was responsi- 
Dick 


ndy was nowhere to be seen. 


» for the trouble that had fallen upon the man. 
vanced and faced the farmer. 













“Well, Mr. Winters,” said the youth, gravely and some- 
at sternly, “what do you mean by such action as you 
e taken to-night ?” | 

*Whut d’ye mean?” Winters asked. 

I mean why were you slipping away on horseback in 
eh a silent and mysterious manner ?” 

T ‘wuz goin’ ter see my brother, whut lives five miles 
ther road,” 

The youth shook his head. 

“You cannot deceive me, Mr. Winters; you were going 


‘Ter- ‘Hangin’ Rock!” in a gasping voice. 

‘Ye < you % were going to go there and tell the British 
| r being here. Is it not so?” 

} . “T wusn’t goin’ ter 


er © 1s ee) ses” 
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Hangin’ Rock, an’ I hed no idee uv tellin’ ther NUE 
ennythin’.” 
“T’m very sorry, but I cannot believe you,” said Dick; 
“and in order to make sure that you do not do anything 
of the kind, we will have to hold you here a prisoner.” 
“Hol me heer er pris’ner!” The man gasped the words 
out, so great was his consternation. | 
“Exactly.” 
“Hol’ me er pris’ner within two hundred » ares uv - 
own house?” 


eVe S, 99 


° 
ip, , 


“But w’y not let me go ter ther house?” 

“For the reason that I can’t trust you. You might start 
out again and go to Hanging Rock.” 

“But I won’t do et. I giv’ ye my word I won’t do nothin’ 
uv ther kin’,.” 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Winters, but I cannot permit you to 
return to your house.” he 

“Waal, how long ye goin’ ter keep me er pris’ner?” 

“T cannot say; perhaps only through the night.” 

Then the farmer was bound to a tree and Dick left the 
encampment. He walked across the road and entered the 
timber, and was there joined by Andy Jackson. 

“They caught him, I see,” said the boy. 

‘Yes; we will hold him a prisoner till after the attack 
has nee made on the British, and then we will set him 
free, as I have no wish to hurt him.” 

Then the two set out through the timber, the boy lead- 
ing the way, and after a walk of twenty-five. minutes they 


‘|emerged from the timber into the little glen in which 


Sumpter and his men had their encampment. 

They were still there, and the boy led the way across 
to where Sumpter sat looking over some papers by the 
light of the camp-fire. 

He looked up as the two approached, and as he recog- 
nized the boy he nodded and said: 

“Ah, Andy, is it you? I’m glad to see you. But whe 
have you there?” with a penetrating glance at Dick. 

“My name is Slater, General Sumpter—Dick Slater— 
and I am the captain of the company of youths known as 
‘The Liberty Beys of ’76. Perhaps you have heard of 
them.” 

‘Indeed I have!” exclaimed the partisan leader, leaping 
up and extending his hand, which Dick grasped and shod 
heartily; “I have heard of you many times, and I am 
indeed glad to meet you. But what are you doing down 
in this part of the country, if I may ask?” 

“General Washington sent me down heresto co-operate 
with you, Marion, Pickens and the other partisan leaders, 





ee ay 





and do what is possible for the ene of the patriot 
settlers in these parts. 7 
“Good! I’m glad to hear that. 
Boys’ are down here?” 
Sige Sir; we are encamped about a mile and a half 
from here, close to the house where Andy is staying.” 
“T am very glad to hear that, Mr: Slater, for I am now 
. making arrangements to attack a force of British at Hang- 
_ing Rock, and you can render me a great deal of aid in 
‘the matter.” ° ‘ 


Then your et aharke | 


e 
“Andy told me about it, and that is the reason I came 


to see you.” 

“Andy is a valuable man for us} Captain Slater.” Then 
to the boy he said: 

“ You went to Hanging Rock to- ae with the man you 
are working for?” 

"Yes, er? 

“And did you take note of everything as I told you 
to do?” 


“Yes, sir; I walked all ardund the encampment and took | 


careful note of everything.” 

“Good! Tell me all about it.” 

Andy did so, Sumpter and Dick both: listening with in- 
terest. When the boy had finished his description of the 


location of the British encampment, and the disposition | 


of the soldiers, the two hearers looked at each other and 
nodded approvingly. 
_ ©You have done well, Andy,” said Sumpter ; “from your 
description I shall be able to know just what directions to 
approach from and where to strike the British.” 

“You have a good eye, my boy,” said Dick; “and a good 
comprehension of what is needed in a case of this kind.” 

Andy flushed with pleasure. He was a modest boy, but 
at the same time he was glad to know that his work was 
appreciated, 

“I hope the attack will turn out to be a success,” he 
said. | 
_ “I have no doubt about it now that Captain Slater and 
his ‘Liberty Boys’ are here to render assistance,” said Sump- 
ter; “I was feeling a bit blue before you came, for I sent 
a messenger yesterday evening with instructions to find 
General Marion and get back here with the ‘Swamp Fox’ 
and his men this evening, and they have not come.” 


‘Perhaps the messenger had hard work finding Marion,” | - 


suggested Dick. _ 

Likely ; the Swamp Fox moves around so swiftly that 
it is hard work keeping track of him.” 

Just thenethe sentinel was heard hail some one, and a 


few minutes later a party of horsemen rode into the en- | Ing chores. 
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campment. There were acbaye a hundred of iy 
and they were roughly dressed men like Sumpter 
ing squirrel-caps, with the exception of the leader 
wore a hat. 

“There is Marion and his men!” exclaimed Sum 
joyfully. “ Good! we will strike the redcoats a ‘blow 
they won’t forget in a hurry!” 

He hastened across to where the newcomers were, 
greeted Marion warmly. The two were warm friends, 
Dick ha 
Marion. before and was greeted warmly by the “Si 
Fox.” J 


“Have you your men with you, Dick?” he asked. 


had worked together on many occasions. 


“Yes,” the youth replied. | 

“That is good; Sumpter, we are in luck, for the Li 
Boys’ are allies that are worth while!” | 

“That is what I know, Marion,” was the reply ; “wel 
have some work ahead and will need all the assistane 
can get.” | 4 

“That reminds me, Sumpter, that Pickens and 
men will be here by morning, if you can wait for th 

“Pickens and his men? Of course I’ll wait for t 
Ah, with such a force we will be able to strike the Bi 
a blow that will be remembered for a long time!” 

The two generals and Dick held a council, and it 
decided to wait for Pickens and his men and start as. 
as they put in an appearance. Dick told of the sal 
Mr. Winters, and Marion and Sumpter were both of 
opinion that he had been on his way to Hanging 1 
to warn the British, and that it would be necessary tor 
him prisoner till after the forces were on their w 
attack the British. 

After some further conversation Dick and Andy. 
their departure and returned to the vicinity of the enca 
ment of the “Liberty Boys.” Not wishing to let 
Winters know that he was concerned in the matter ’ 
the “Liberty Boys,” Andy bade Dick good-night and ' 
to the house and climbed up on the shed roof and got] 
into. his room and lay down and went to sleep, while ) 
made his way to the encampment and turned in. 








CHAPTER VI. 


A GREAT VICTORY. 


Mrs. Winters was in a terrible stew next morning 1 
Andy came in from the stable, after having done the : 
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Wi ere is Mr. Winters?” asked Andy, innocently. | to do with this affair, and I will make some excuse for fol- 
Whut d’ye wanter know fur?” was the counter-ques- | lowing you.” 

L “All right, Andy,” was the reply ; and then the order was 
‘I wanted to tell him that there has been a horse thief| given for the combined forces to move forward.’ They 
ur d.” | started at once, leaving Mr. Winters behind with his wife 
“Er hoss theef !—what d’ye mean ?” and Andy. Dick gave him some terse advice, however. 

“yl hy, one of the horses—Bob, the best one of all—is,| “Don’t attempt to follow us,” he said; “for if you do we 


_ 


ising.” | : will shoot you on sight!” 
“J know thet,” said the woman; “Dave rid ’im erway| Mrs. Winters untied the rope binding her husband’s 


y night.” : arms, and then they looked after the partisan force and 
“He-did?” exclaimed Andy, siniwlating surprise suc-| discussed the meaning of the strange affair. 

ssfully. | “What do you think they are going to do, Dave?” asked 
yas.” | Mrs. Winters. | 

“Where did he gor” “TY think they air goin’ ter go ter Hangin’ Rock an’ 


ey ’y, he took er noshun he wanted ter see his brother | make an attack onter ther British theer, Marthy,” was the 
in erbout sumthin’, an’ he went out an’ got on Bob and| reply. 


d erw ay las’ night, an’ he hain’t eum back yit.” “Dye reelly think so, Dave?” 

On, that’s it? Did you expect him back last night?”| “Yas, I do.” 
‘Yas, I s’posed he’d cum right back.” “Goodness ! et’ll be dre’dful ef they happen tér take ther 
“Oh, well, he’ll be here soon, no doubt.” king’s soldiers by s’prise, won’t et?” 


“J hope so.” There was considerable uneasiness fn the} “Yas, et’ll be bad.” + 
me of the woman’s voice. 3 “Ef ye cud on’y git theer erhead uv “em an’ warn ther 
“Why, nothing ‘could have happened to him so you} British, Dave!” 
eedn’t be uneasy,” said the boy; “his brother persuaded| The man shook his head and looked ruefully at the 
im to stay all night, and he’ll be here directly.” | black and blue stripes around his wrists—caused by the 

“Mebby so; waal, breakfast is reddy.” ropes with which he had been bound. 

The two sat down and ate breakfast and had just finished,| “I don’ wanter take~enny chances, Marthy,” he said; 
hen the woman, happening to look out of the window,| “I got inter trubble by tryin’ thet game, nee, an’ I 
ave utterance to a cry of surprise and consternation. don’ think I care ter resk et erg’in.” 

“Look, Andy!” she cried. “Who air all them men, an’| This was Anay s opportunity, and he hastened to em- 
hur hey they cum frum?” brace it. 

The boy looked out and saw tlic road in front of the} “Let me go, Mr. Winters,” he said, eagerly. 
ouse filled with the partisan soldiers belonging to Sump-| ‘The farmer looked at the boy dubiously. 

r’s, Marion’s and Pickens’ forces, and there, too, were} “D’ye think ye c’u’d git theer erhead uv ’em, Andy?” 


ae “Liberty Boys.” — he asked. 
“Goodness! there are a lot of.them, aren’t there?” ex-| “I don’t know; I could tny.” 
laimed the boy. “Let *im go, Dave,” said the woman; “mebby he kin | 


“Yas, an’—look theer! Ez I liv’, ef theer hain’t Dave| git theer erhead uv ’em, an’ ef he kin he'll be payin’ ther 
Vinters—an’ his arms air tied, too! He’s er pris’ner, thet’s| rebels off fur whut they: done ter ye.” 
chut he is. Now I know why he didn’ git back hum las’|. This decided the man. 
mgbt.” e “Thet’s so,” he agreed; “waal, ye kin go, Andy—an’ J 
Sure enough, it was as she ‘ie said; Dave Winters was| hope ye’ll git theer in time P’ | 
here, and his arms were bound. And when his wife came} “So do I,” replied Andy; but he did not mean that he 
unning out to him, with questions as to how it all hap-| would get to Hanging Rock in time to warn the British, 
pened, he told her; though, of course, he did not know} What he meant was that he hoped he would get there in 
that Andy was responsible for it all. While they were con-| time to take part in the fight against the redcoats. 
versing, Andy got a chance to speak to General Sumpter.| He mounted the horse and rode away, following in the 
. “You go on,” he said, “and I will follow and overtake | wake of the patriet force; but he went slowly till he was 
you. I don’t want Mr. Winters to know I had anything| out of sight from the house, and then he urged the horse 








~ Boys.” 


to a gallop and rode as fast as he could make the horse go. 


. Even then it was half an hour before he came up with the 


patriot force. 
““So you have caught up with us, eh?” remarked Dick as 
the boy rode up beside him. 
“Yes,” with a smile of satisfaction, “I’m here.” 
-“What excuse did you make to Mr. Winters?” 
“T told him I would try to get to Hanging Rock ahead 


'of you and warn the British of your coming.” 


“Ah! And then he was willing to let you come, eh?” 

“Yes; he feels angry at you and would like to cheat you 
of your expected victory over the redcoats.” | 

“T understand.” | 
_ Sumpter saw the boy and motioned for him to come for- 
ward, and Andy rode forward and took up a position be- 
side the general’s horse. 


Sumpter asked the boy a number of questions regarding 


the position of the soldiers in the British encampment, and 
after he had asked all the questions he cared to the parti- 
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i came to the point where he could look down upon | \ 
British, Sumpter paused and took an observation. 

So far as he could make out the redcoats were not su 
pecting anything. ‘They were lying around on blanke 








smoking, talking and enjoying themselves; others 
playing cards, while a few were strolling around. | 
“Good!” said Sumpter to himself; “we have them 
our mercy, and may now be enabled to avenge the deat: 
of many of the patriot people of this section!” i 
He waited till sure that the other three parties had ord 
up to within range of the encampment, and then drew 
‘pistol and fired a shot. 3 
The redcoats leaped to their feet in alarm, but too lat 
do them any good, for at that instant a roar of muske 
went up from four sides at once and scores of them wei 
down. | q 
Crash! crash! crash! 3 
Roar! roar! roar! — 
Volley after volley was poured in upon the British, ar 


san leader dropped his eyes and pondered long and earn-| they became so demoralized that they did not kiéw wh 


estly. 

He _was laying out the plan of campaign, and the re- 
sults proved that he did it well. 

Onward rode the patriots, and two hours later they came 
to a stop at a point a little less than a mile from Hanging 





to do, but stood huddled together like Penney anim: 
! when standing at bay. “ie 

Then as the volleys ceased for an instant a voice w 
heard cry out: 


“Charge! Charge, patriots, and wipe the -redcoats | 


Rock. Here they dismounted, and leading their horses | the face of the earth!” 


deep into the woods, tied them. Then Sumpter told his 
plans. 

He had decided to eeu the British from all four sides 
at once, and to this end he divided the force up into four 
parties. He was to command his own men, Marion his, 
Pickens his and Dick Slater was to command the “Liberty 
Pickens was to come down from the north, the 
“Liberty Boys” from the east, while Marion would ap- 
proach from the south, and Sumpter himself would attack 
from the west. 

It was a splendid scheme, and all were confident that 
if the British were taken by surprise it would be ee 
to almost grind them to pieces. : 

When all the details of the plan had been discussed the 
different parties set out and made their way to their sta- 
tions. The length of time it would take them to get there 
had been calculated and no move was made until twice as 
long a time had elapsed as would be required. By waiting 
so long there would be absolute certainty that all the par- 


ties would be ready for work when the signal was given. 


Instantly, with wild yells, the patriot soldiers dash 
forward, coming from all sides, and although the redcoa 
made an attempt at resistance it was but a feeble effort, ar 
they were cut down and bayonetted like sheep. 

Shrieks, yells and curses went up on the air, but sti 
The redcoats had been merciless - 
scores of instances while dealing with patriot settlers of t] 


the work went on. 


South, and the partisan :patriots remembered, this az 
cut their enemies down without mercy. They had con 
there for the purpose of exterminating the redcoat reg 
ment, and they had already almost succeeded. 

And in the thick of the battle, fighting like a vetera 
was little Andy Jackson. He had taken a great liking 
Dick Slater and the “Liberty Boys,” and had stayed wit 
them when they started to take up their position on tI 
east side of the British encampment. Dick had expost 
lated with the boy and had done his best to persuade hi 
to stay back and be a spectator, but Andy would not he: 
to this. 

“T want to be in ‘the fight,” he had said, eagerly; and 1 


Sumpter, after waiting the required time, advanced to- | amount of persuasion or argument could move him 1 


ward the British encampment from the west. 


On this side ' change his plans. 


of the SneAMpORAT 1 was a high ridge or bluff, and when | be in the fight, Dick had finally given up and consented 


Seeing that the boy was determined ) 
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Pot the party. This the boy had done until after aie 
are was ordered, and then he had worked his way 
y well forward,‘and finally got hold of a musket that | 
Phad Sheen the property of a redcoat, and then he fought like 
Dick 
: neountered him once, while the fight was in full blast, 
a id told him he had better fall back more to the rear, but 
7¢ boy shook his head and plunged forward into the 
lickest of the fray. 

“That boy has the heart of a warrior!” said Dick 4 to 

imself “Well, I hope he escapes being killed.” 

: » Still the battle raged, but it was nearing the end. The 
British saw that they were in a trap, and that there was 
no chance to make a successful fight, and they fled for 
Some escaped, of course, but the majority fell, 


Jittle demon and did as good work as any one. 


their lives. 
sither dead or wounded. 
_ Those of the British who succeeded in breaking through 
the ine and getting away were let go; they were not pur- 
isued, for the work was deemed to be thorough enough as it 
was. 

And indeed it was thorough, Of all the encounters be- 
ween the partisan patriots and the British, this one at 
Hanging Rock may be considered as having been the most 


thorough and conclusive one; for the British were prac-) 


tically exterminated. 

After it was.al] over and an account was taken of the 
casualties among the allied forces, it was found that, they 
had lost only eight men. Of these three were from Sump- 
ter’s force, two from Pickens’, two from Marion’s and one 
from the “Liberty Boys.” 

It was a grand victory, and the patriots were delighted. 
Mittle Andy Jackson was given a lot of credit for the 
Jaifair, for he had given the information which led to the 















lhim a great deal of praise, too, and as luck would have it 
the had escaped being even wounded. While they were 
}siill engaged in looking over the ground and discussing the 
pbatile, a 
was coming down from the north and Sumpter at once 
eave the order that the allied forces retreat. 


scout brought the word that a large British force 


“and 
will leave scouts here in this vicinity to spy on the British ; 


“We will return to where our horses are,” he said; 


if they are not too strong we may attack them.” 

> y think you will find them too strong, sir,” said the 
sc out who had brought the news; “it looks almost as if 
® ihe entire British army was coming.” 
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victory, and the manner in which he had fought brought |. 


' The patriots quiékly vacated the spot and made their 
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m stay with them, but told him to stay well at the way back to where ey had left their horses, but several 


scouts were left to spy on the British that were coming. 
“We'll wait here till we hear some TO from the 
scouts,” said Sumpier. 
Three hours passed and then one of the scouts came in » 


ewith a report. 


“Tt is a large force of British,” he said, “and as near 
as I can make out it is bound for’ Camden.” | 

“What do they think of the scene down there where their 
comrades are lying thick as the leaves?” asked Sumpter. 

“They are almost wild with rage; they don’t seem to 
know what to think, however.” 

“T wonder if there is any danger that icy will try to 
hunt us down?” 

“T think it quite likely; they are very angry.” 


“JT have no doubt regarding that. But how many men 


| have they, anyway?” 


“There must be three thousand, at least.” 

“Too many for us to attack.” | 

“Yes, that would be too big a contract,” said Pickens. 

Just then another scout came in. 

“The British are wild with rage and swear that they 
will hunt down the rebel force that did the work down 
there and wipe it off the face of the earth!” he said. 

“What had we better do?” asked Sumpter. 

He and the other three commanders conferred together, 
and it was finally decided that it would be best to split | 
up for the present and each. force go in a different direc- 
tion; in this manner it, would be comparatively easy to 
clude the redcoats and keep out of their way. 

And this was done. 
ties separated and rode away in as many different direc- 


Twenty minutes later the four par-’ 


tions. 
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CHAPTER VII. 
ANDY IS DISCHARGED. 


As the “Liberty Boys” went in the direction of Mr. 
Winters’ home, where Andy Jackson was staying, he re- 
mained with them. 

“What are you going to do, Mr. Slater?” the boy asked. 
“Are you going to leave this part of the country?” 

“T don’t think we will leave right away, Andy,” was 
ihe reply ; “I am averse to letting the British run me out.” 

“Where will you stay, then?” 

“T hardly know; we might go to the place where Sump- 
ter had his encampment and stay there for a few days.” 
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“T know a better place than that,” said the boy. 

“You do?” 

“i Yes. ? 

“Where is it?” 

“Tt’s about three miles this side of Mr. Winters’, where 
I live.” 

“What sort of a place is it?” 

“Tt is just the finest place in the world. It is a little 
open space in the timber back of the home of a patriot 
family by the name of Somers.” 

“But perhaps this man would not like te have us 
around.” : 

Yes, he would.” 

- “You are sure?” 

“Yes; he is a*strong patriot, and is not afraid of the 
He'll be glad to have you stay there 
and will furnish yott with all the provisions you want.” 

“That will be nice,” said Dick; 
have a talk with him, anyway.” | 

“Oh, you won't be able to get away from him,” with a 
smile; “you'll have to stay there as long as you are in this 
part of the country.” 

A little more than an hour later the party of “Liberty 


British or Tories. 


“we'll stop there and 


_ Boys” drew up in front of the house of Mr. Sonzers, the 


patriot. He was at home and was a whole-souled, jovial 
man, who, as soon as he learned who the youths were, 
"greeted them joyously. 

“You are welcome to camp over in the field and stay 


as long as you want to,” he said; “and I have plenty of 


- provisions for your men and feed for your horses; you 


— 


are welcome—yes, more than welcome!” 


He led the way down~a narrow lane, past his house and 
stable and on back into the timber. The timber at this 
point was only a narrow strip, however, and almost im- 
mediately they emerged into a natural amphitheatre about 
two acres in extent and surrounded on all sides by timber. 

“How will this suit you for a camping’ ground?” Mr. 
Somers asked. . 

“Tt could not suit us better,” said Dick; “it is the 
nicest place for a camp that I have ever seen.” 

“Well, you are welcome to stay here as long as you 
want to.” | 

“Thank you, Mr. Somers.” 

“You are welcome ; but, by‘the way, weren’t your men in 
the party that went past here this morning, going east?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Where are the others?” 

“We divided up and went in different directions; there 
were four parties.” | 
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“Whose were they ?” 

“‘Sumpter’s, or and Pickens’, besides my o¥W 
“Liberty Boys.’” — 

“Where did you go! re. 

“To Hanging Rock.” , 

“Ves?” ) 

“Yes; there was a regiment of redcoats encamped ther 
and we went and made an attack on them.” 

“T understand; what success did you have?” 
“The best in the world,” and then Dick told of th 
battle with the British. 

“Jove! that is good news!” Mr, Somers cried. “Bu 
you say a strong force of British appeared and you ha 
to-get away from the vicinity of Hanging Rock?” 

“Yes; we thought we could elude pursuit. better b: 
separating, and did so.” : 

“Hxactly; and the probabilities are that the British wa 
come this way looking for you?” ; 
“T think it more than likely; but they will nave han 


work finding us here.” 


“So they will.” 

The “Liberty Boys” had been busy, and had by thi 
time unbridled and unsad@led their horses and tied ther 
to trees at the edge of the open space. Then they bega: 
making arrangements for camping more or less pei 
manently. — 

“Well, I must be going on back to Mr. Winters,” sai 
Andy Jackson. : 

“T suppose we will see you again, Andy?” asked Dich 

“Yes, Pll come over every once in a while,” was th 
reply; “and if you get into another fight with the redcoa’ 
I want to be in it.” | 3 ) 

“All right,” smiled Dick; “you shall be in it if you a1 
around at the time.” 

“Good! Ill try to be on hand.” 

Then Andy took his departure. | 

“There goes as brave a boy as ever lived,” said Diel 
as the boy disappeared. 










“He's a fine boy,” agreed Mr. Somers. “He’s a patric 
while Winters is a Tory, and a hard man to work fo 
anyway, and I told Andy to come and work for me, but 
said that he had promised to stay with Winters a year whe 
he went to work for him, and that he would do as he ha 
agreed, ‘unless the man tried to abuse him. I told him th 
if ever anything happened to come to me and that I wow 
give him work and a home as long as he wanted it.” 4 

“He is a boy who would be a big help on a farm, I shou 
say,” said Dick. ; 

“Yes, he isn’t afraid of work.” ~* 
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d ifeantime Andy had reached the main road and was rid- 
‘onward at a gallop. ‘Twenty-five minutes later he 
fiched the Winters home and was Een eagerly by the 
umer and his wife. 

e “pid ye git ter Hangin’ Rock in time, Andy ?” the man 
ried. | 
| The boy shook his head. 

“No, I didn’t get there in time,” he replied. 
: “An’ ye didn’ git ter warn ther British: ii 
y “No.” 

_ “An’ did ther rebels attack ther British?” 
» “Ves.” 

- “Which whupped ?” 

} “The patriot force whipped the British.” 

' “Ye don’ mean et?” gasped Winters. 


e “Yes, I do.” 

_ “An’ ther rebels whupped ther British?” 

; “Worse than that. They very mearly wiped the British 
off the earth!” 


j 
' “Ye don’ mean et!” in a gasp. 
; % 


“Fur ther lan’s sake!” from Mrs. Winters. 
“Yes; the patriots killed very nearly all the British.” 
: “But I don” see how they c’u’d hev done et,” said Mr. 
Winters. 
_ “It was simple enough. They took the British by 
surprise, you know.” | 
“Yas, thet wz how et wuz done. I see et all; but wy 
didn’t ye git thee¥ in time ter warn ther Britis” in an 
-angry and suspicious tone. 


“T couldn’t get there, sir,” was the reply. | 
“W’y couldn’ ye?” 
“Bob couldn’t go fast enough to get me there.” 
“J don’ berleeve et!” the man cried. “I don’ berleeve 
ye tried ter git theer in time!” 
“Oh, yes, I did!” 
But Winters shook his head again. 
“Ye kain’t make me berleeve et,” he asserted, posi- 
_ tively; “I'd bet er hoss ye didn’ try ter git theer in time, an’ 
I wuz er fool ter think ye would, in ther furst place. I 
might hev knowed ye wouldn’ do et, fur ye air er rebel 
yerself !” 
JT am not a rebel,” the boy said. To himself he said 
that there was a difference between a rebel and a patriot. 
“I know better; ye hev allers leaned thet way, an’ I 


_ know ye air er rebel.” 


“T’m not a ‘rebel,’ Mr. Winters; but I will acknowledge | 
that I am a patriot.” 
“Rts all ther same.” 


» “ay Fit? 


i get my things and go.” 


| ordinarily good worker, and that he did as much work a 
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“No, there is a difference, but I don’t suppor? y could 
siglie you see it.” 

“No, ye couldn’—'cause theer hain’t none.” 

- “J think there is considerable.” 

“Waal, et hain’t no use uv our quarrelin’ over er leetle 
thing like thet; but 1 mus’ say, Andy, thet I don’ think I 
wanter hey er rebel aroun’ me, an’ I guess ye hed better 
pack up yer duds an’ go.” | 

“All right, Mr. Winters; of course, you are the one to 
say, and I will go at once.” 

To tell the ttuth, Andy was glad that he had been dis- 
charged. He knew that he could get work at the home 
of Mr. Somers, and as the latter was a patriot, it would 
be much more pleasant working for him than for Winters. 

“Tl put Bob in the stable,” said Andy, “ and then I'll 


He led the horse to the stable, unbridled and unsaddl ] 
him, gave him some feed and then patting him on the neck, 
went out and made his way to the house. 


He went up into the room that he had occupied while 
living with Mr. Winters, and quickly tied his clothes up 
into a compace bundle. Then he made his way downstairs, 
and pausing in the sitting-room where the farmer and his 
wife were, said: 

“Good-by, Mr. and Mrs. Winters, ’m going now.” 

“Hol’ on, Andy,” said the farmer; “Marthy an’ me hev 
be’n torkin’ ther matter over an’ I’ve cum ter ther con- 
clushun thet’ et hain’t none uv my bizness ef ye air er 
rebel. Yer kin work jes’ ez good an’ air worth jes’ ez 
much ter me, an’ so ef ye wanter ye kin stay.” ae 


The fact of the matter was that Andy was an extra- 





y 


a2 man-would do, and for less pay; besides this, he was 
good to help around the house, and it was due to Mrs. 
Winters that the farmer had changed his mind about turn- 
ing the boy off. Andy, however, knew that there was a 
place awaiting him at Mr. Somers’ house, and he felt that 
be would much rather work for the ae than for the 


= 


Tory, so he shook his head and said: 
“T guess I won’t stay, Mr. Winters, thanking you for 
your kindness in offering to let me remain.” 
The two looked blank at this. 
“Ye—won’t—stay?” gasped the man. 
“ No.” 
“But ye hev.er good home heer, Andy, haven’t ye?” 
“Oh, yes, sir; I have no complaint to make, but we 
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differ on the important question of king or no king, and 


I think it will be best for me to go.” 








ters. 


wun uv us ever say ennythin’ erbout ye bein’ er rebel.” 
y y 


“Ve’ve got er right ter be er rebel ef ye wanter, Andy, 
ther same ez we hev got ther right ter be loyal ter ther 


king,” from the woman. 


“You are right about that,” said the boy; “but I think 
Then there will be no chance for 


that I had better go. 
misunderstandings in the future.” 

“Ye won’ stay: ?” from the man. 

“No, I will go and make sure that we won't have trouble 
in the future by not making it possible for us to have.” 

“T think thet’s kinder mean uv ye, Andy!” said the 
farmer, an angry look in his eyes. 


“JT don’t think so, sir. You told me I was discharged 


and I have a perfect right to take you at your word.” 


“But I’ve changed my min’, an’ I don’ want ye ter go.” 
“That may be, but if you had not changed your mind 


- I could not have stayed no matter how bad I might have 


wanted to do so, and so I shall exercise my right and go.” 


“Thet’s whut I call ongratefulness !” snapped the woman, 


_ who was somewhat of a virago when she wanted to be. 


“T don’t see that I should be particularly grateful to 


_ you, Mrs. Winters,” said Andy. 


“Ye'don’ ?” 
“No.” 
“Hain’t we giv’ ye er good home heer?” 
: “No, I paid for it—paid for it with labor, Mrs. Win- 
I think you will acknowledge that, 


ters, and paid well. 


won't you?” 


“Waal, ye’ve done tolerable well, Andy.” 

“JT think I have. I have worked hard, have worked early 
and late, and I am confident that I have earned all that I 
have received at your hands. I don’t believe that any 


charge of ungratefulness could be made against me.” 


“Waal, I sh’d think thet ye orter hev some regard fur 


our desires, Andy, an’ now thet we hev acknowledged thet 
we wuz wrong, ye hed orter stay with us.” 
“No, I cannot stay,” was the decided reply ; “I am glad 


| that you acknowledge that you were wrong, and that I 


_ and go. 


H earned all that I have received from you, but now that Mr. 
ie ‘Winters has discharged me I prefer to one the discharge 


Good-by.” 
And Andy walked out of the house, caine two angry 


i and disappointed people behind him, for the boy was a 


_ yaluable hand and the two well knew it. 
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“But we won’t say er word erbout thet,” said Mrs. Win- | 

“Dave wuz er fool ter say whut he did, ennyway.” 
“Yas, I hed no bizness ter twit ye with bein’ er rebel, 

Andy, an’ ef ye’ll stay an’ work fur me we won’t neether | 
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CHAPTER VIII. rf 

f 

‘THE REDCOATS PROPOSITION, ‘ 


When an hour later Andy Jackson presented himsel 
before Mr. Somers and told him that he had been dis 
charged by Mr. Winters and had come to work for hi 
Mr. Somers was delighted. : 


“Good!” he exclaimed. “Jove! I’m glad Winters dis 


But why did he do it?” a 


_ “Because I am a “rebel,’ as he calls the patriots.” 


charged you, Andy! 


“So that was his reason, eh?” 

Yes,” | 

“What a fool he is!” 

“He and his wife tried to get me to stay,” went o1 
Andy, “but I knew you were willing to give me work, anc 
as J would rather work for a patriot than a Tory, I re. 
fused to stay and came away.” | 

“Ah, they saw their mistake and wanted you to stay 
anyhow, eh?” 

“Tes,” 

“Well, I’m glad you refused. I can use you; Andy, anc 
you may consider yourself a fixture here as long as yot 
wish to stay—even if you should turn Tory, though I knovy 
there is no danger of that.” | 


“T should say not!” with a smile. 

Mr. Somers went to the house with Andy and told hi 
wife that the boy was to make his home with them. 

“Give him a good room, Hannah,” he said, “for he i 
a good boy and a good patriot.” | 

Andy was soon domiciled under the Somers’ roof, anc 
having placed his clothing in the room designated to hin 
He 
helped feed and water the horses and milked the cows, anc 


he went out and insisted on beginning work at once. 


by that time supper was ready. 


The Winters were rather parsimonious people, and neve: 
set a very good table, but the Somers were just the op 
posite. They believed in having plenty of good food, anc 
the supper that Andy sat up to that evening was a reve 
lation to him. 

“Goodness!” he said to himself, “I guess I won't evel 
have to go hungry to bed while I am in this house.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Somers had one child, a daughter agec 
about seventeen. Her name was Jennie, and she was ¢ 
pretty gil, and was good-natured and pleasant and jolly 
as she could hardly help being with such parents. 


They had known each other for some time, so Andy 
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elf very much. 
| Jennie “Tl’m going to play you are my brother. 
% that be nice?” 

] rl be nice for me to play that I have such a nice 
“fier r,” said Andy. 

1 Oh, just listen to that, mother!” exclaimed the girl, 
#b a laugh; “he is a regular little flatterer, isn’t he?” 
No, I meant it,” said Andy. 

ust then there came a knock on the front door and Mr. 
fmers rose from the table and walked into the sitting- 
®m and opened the door. 

Btanding on the porch was a British officer in the uni- 
fm of a captain, and a glance out-toward the road showed 
:: farmer that there was a large force of redcoats there. 
ke brief glance that he gave was not sufficient to allow of 
4 sizing the force up very closely, but he guessed that 
fee must be at least one hundred. 

| Ah, good evening, sir,” said the officer, bowing; “I 






















juld like to ask you a few questions, if you have no ob- 
ption.” 

I have no objections, sir,” was the quiet reply. 
b the questions?” 


“T would like to ask if you have seen any parties of 


“What 


ange men go along the road here this afternoon?” 
Mr. Somers shook his head. 

“T have not,” he replied. 

The officer looked at the farmer 
prply, and from his tone it would seem that he did not 
lieve what the other said. 


You are sure?” 


Mr. Somers met the redcoat’s gaze unflinchingly. 

1 am sure,” he replied, quietly. 

r Well, have you seen one party of men go along the road 
is afternoon or evening?” 

fI'he farmer did not believe it any sin to mislead the 
emy by false statements, so he answered, promptly : 

No, sir, I have not.” 

The British officer looked as if he did not believe the 
tement. 

*T am afraid your memory is bad,” he said, almost in- 
ently. | 

“No, I have an excellent memory.” 

“I fear I cannot agree with you in that statement; I 
not think you have a good memory, for I am confident 
t one or more parties of rebels have passed along this 
id this afternoon or. evening.” 

“IT suppose I cannot help what you believe or do not 
ieve,” was the calm reply. “I can merely state the facts, 
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Cr m so glad that you are going to live with us, Andy!” >| 
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erfectly at home and talked and laughed and enjoyed and then it is for you to do as you like about accepting 
them.” 


The officer glanced through the doorway and on into 
the kitchen, where Mrs. Somers, Jennie and Andy Jackson... 
were seated at the table. | 

“Tl just see if one of those people won?t have a better: 
memory than you possess, my friend,” said the captains. 
and he pushed past the patriot without ceremony, and! 
walked through the sitting-room and out into the kitchen: 

An angry light appeared in Mr. Somers’ eyes, but he didi 
He followed the officer into the kitchen, 
however, and stood waiting to see what the fellow would do.. 

“Ah, 
insolently, “I wish to-ask a question and I want a truthfuk 


not say anything. 
good evening, ladies and sonny,” he said almost 
answer, Let me see, I guess this beautiful maiden will be 
the proper person to question, for surely you would not 
tell a le, miss?” 

Andy Jackson’s eyes flashed and involuntarily he clench- 
ed his fist. It was with ‘an effort that he kept from saying 
something which Would have aroused the Briton’s anger ;- 
he was assisted in controlling his impulse by a warning look. 
from Mr. Somers. 

“Tf you have a question to ask, ask it, sir,” said tlie girl, 
with dignity. 

“Oh, my!” said the officer, mockingly. “Why, she has 
the airs of a lady. What dignity! 
ing from a peasant American girl.” 


It is wonderful,. com- 


“Do you think it gentlemanly to insult a girl in that 
manner?” asked Mr. Somers, his voice hoarse with sup- 
pressed passion, 

“Oh, you keep still!” cried the captain, OEE 
when you are spoken to.” 

“If you were not backed by a hundred men you would 
not “dare talk in such an insolent manner!” said Mr. 
Somers. en of course, makes it possible for you ta 
say what you ‘please, with impunity.” 

“I would talk as I pleased if I were alone,” was the 
haughty reply. “And now, girl, tell me, have ‘you seen a 
party of men on horseback pass this house this afternoon 
or evening ?” 

“T have not,” was the prompt and decided reply. “They 
did not pass,” the girl added to herself, “they stopped.” _ 

The redcoat regarded the girl searchingly. 
“Are you speaking the truth?” he asked. 
, CT am.” 

The girl’s tone had all the accents of truth, yet the 
redcoat was not willing to believe her. He shook his head 
and frowned. - 

“T don’t believe you are telling the truth,” he said. 


“Speak | 
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“Now, listen to me,” “suid Mr. Somers. “What would] a proposition whe {I a make to you: If your | dak 
be the good of our denying that we saw a party of horse- 


men pass here if we had seen them?” 


“Why, you would throw us off the track as we would 


think that we were on the wrong track and turn back.” 
“We could have no knowledge that you would turn back, 


‘if told that no party had passed here, and if a party of 
horsemen had passed they would doubtless be far away | 
and out of your reach, so there would be no reason why 


we would deny it.” 

“I think you are rebels,” was the dogged wey s “and I 
am sure you are lying to me.” 

“We have told you the truth and nothing but the truth.” 

“I- don’t believe it, and I have a good mind to turn my 
men loose and let them burn you out of house and home. 


We have lost nearly a thousand brave fellows to-day, the} said the redcoat, with a leer: “thet is humam mature} 


know.” 


work of rebel fiends, and we do not feel very kindly dis- 
posed toward rebels or their sympathizers, I tell you!” 
. The captain’s tone was fierce and there was a savage 
light in his eyes. . 7 | 
“Well, we know nothing of the matter you speak of,” 
said Mr. Somers; “so I don’t see why you should wish to 
vasit vengeance on the heads of innocent parties.” 
Andy Jackson got quietly up from the table at this 
juncture, and, putting on his hat, said to Mr. Somers: 


“T ouess I'll go out and turn the horses into the pasture.” 
“All right, Andy,” was the reply, and the boy opened the | 


kitchen door and went out of doors, the British officer 
making no attempt to stop him. The fact was that Andy. 
being small for his age, and acting so calmly, seemed to 
be such a harmless little chap that the redcoat could not 
imagine that it would hurt to let him go; yet at the same 
time he was doing a very bad thing for himself, for Andy 
Jackson was leaving the house, not to “turn_the herses 
into the pasture,” but to hasten to tell Dick Slater and the 
“Liberty Boys” of the presence of the redtoats. 

Mr. Somers knew what Andy intended doing, and a 
feeling of admiration for the shrewdness and coolness of 
the boy took possession of him. 

“Good for Andy!” he said to himself; “he’ll go and tell 
‘Dick Slater about the redcoats being here, and the ‘Lib- 

erty Boys’ will come and go for the rascals red-hot. Now 


the best thing I can do is to cause as much delay as pos- | 


sible, so as to give Dick and his men time to — miagy to 
do their work.” 

The British captain was eyeing the farmer’s daughter 
elosely, and was evidently turning some project over in his 
mind. : : 

“T'll tell you what I’ll do,” he said, presently; “I have 
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captain; “I am not at all a bad fellow, and there are, 


then said: 
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will give me a dozen kisses I will not turn my men 
on the house, but will spare it. What do you say po 
“You brute!” exclaimed the girl, her face erimsot 
“Surely you do not mean that!” exclaimed Mrs. So 
a look of horror and anger in her eyes. “No gentle 
would make such a proposition as that.” 4 
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“Oh, come now, that isn’t a bad proposition,” sald¢ 


of girls who would be more tham pleased to give me! 
many kisses.” 
“Go to those girls amd get the ies them,” said e el 
with spirit ; “don’t come bothering around a on who & 
not want them.” 
“Oh, but that makes the kisses all the more desiralt. 


“But, captain, you should not make such a propositi¢ 
said Mr. Somers. “As my wife has said, I don’t thinl 
is an act becoming am officer and a gentleman.” _ 

“Oh, Pm just a plain, human man,” grinned the € 
tain; “E don’t lay much claina to the title of gentlemat 

“You couldn’t substantiate your claim if you- aid 
to do so,” said Jennie. 4 

“Perhaps not; but that is neither here nor there. 
you aecept my proposition, sir?” to the farmer. 

“No!” was the decided reply. 

The redeoat looked disappointed. He heatiavaey. 


“You had better, think it over. The proposition is 
lt is one-sided, like the handle on a . 
for if I like I can take the kisses, anyway, and turn 
men loose on the: house, just the same.” «. 

“You would not dare!” cried Jennie, 

“Oh, yes, I would!” with a leer. 

“Surely you would not be so mean as to do that !™ 
claimed Mr. Somers. 


in your favor. 


“Oh, yes; I will not allow myself to be balked, on 
set my head on a thing.” 

“But perhaps you might get yourself in trouble if 
tried any such thing as that,” said the patriot. 

“How could I get myself in trouble?” with a surpr 
look. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” — 

The officer looked at the*farmer suspiciously, and t 
turning, walked to the front door of the sitting-room 
looked out. His men were sitting their horses, patie 


waiting for the return of their commander, Everyt 
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: hat looked suspicious. 

, there, Jackson!” called out the officer. 

, sir! 2” came back the reply. 

Pae Be your eyes open, Jackson |” 

i right, sir.” 

here might be a band of rebels around here some- 

s, and we don’t want to allow ourselves to be taken by 

ip ?? 

fou are right, sir; we'll sie our eyes open and no 

8 will take us by surprise.” 

There,” said the officer, with an air of satisfaction, 

@ turned back toward the kitchen, “if you are expect- 

| any rebels to come to your assistance it will do no 

fi. «I tell you, lama hard man to get the better of!” 

he officer had reached the kitchen door by this time, 

as he glanced through the doorway a cry of rage es- 

ec his lips. The glance had shown him that the girl 

4 gone. While he was talking to his man Jackson, 

nie had risen and stolen out of the kitchen. She had 
e out ‘of doors, but the redcoat ees she had gone 

ome other room. 

© rou scoundrel!” he roared, turning upon Mr. Somers 


th the ferocity of a maddened tiger. “You think you 


fe done something smart—but I'll teach you! Ill make | 


|wish you had not attempted any foolishness !” 
As the officer spoke he started to draw his sword, and 
his anger over the disappearance of the girl he might 









killed the man, but at this instant something occurreé 
turn his attention in another direction: 

The sound of a volley from at least a hundred muskets 
s heard, and following close upon the heels of the roar 


ithe volley rose shrieks, yells and curses. 
, 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE “LIBERTY BOYS’ STRIKE A BLOW. 


When Andy Jackson got safély out of the house he drew 
breath of relief. | 

“Now I am all right,” he said to himself; “I will hurry 
d warn Dick Slater of the presence of the redcoats.” 
He ran at the top of his speed toward the timber at the 
ar ef the stable. 
teugh the timber and was soon in the little open space 
‘which the “Liberty Boys” were encamped. 


He entered the path, hastened onward 
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He hastened to where Dick Slater was sitting, talking | 
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as a > j 
| quiet and serene, and there was nothing to be) to Bob and three or four of the youths, and said, in some 


excitement : 

“Mr. Slater, there are a hundred redcoats out in front of 
Mr. Somers’ house, and the captain of the force is in the 
house and I think he is going to make trouble for Mr. 
Somers !” 

The “Liberty Boys” were on their feet in a sity, 

“What’s that you say?” exclaimed Dick. “Is that the 
case, sure enough 97 

“Indeed it is, sir!” 

“Very well; then we must go and give the redeoats a 
surprise—eh, boys?” 

“Yes, yes!” in chorus. 

“Then get ready immediately, We must not give the 
redcoat captain time to cause Mr. Somers’ folks trouble.” 

“He was threatening to let his men burn the house ~ 
unless Jennie gave him some kisses,” said Andy. 

“The cowardly scoundrel !” exclaimed Dick. 

The youths were soon ready, and they stole away, Dick 
in the lead. They made their way around in a half circle, 
and got within musket-shot distance without their coming 
having been discovered. They were hidden by some trees. 

The young leader of the “Liberty Boys” gave the order 
to take aim, and when the youths ‘had done this he gave 
the order to fire. | ; 

Crash—roar! the volley rang out, and twenty-five to 
thirty of the redeoats went down, dead and wounded, It 
was this volley that had stayed the hand of the British 
captain as he was about to draw his sword to cut Mr. 
Somers down. 

“T’ll settle with you later!” he hissed to Mr. Somers, 
and then he dashed out of the house to see a sight which 
almost caused his blood to run cold with horror. He saw 
one-third of his force down in the road, dead and wounded, | 
with the snorting horses kicking and plunging about on 
the bodies, and as the shrieks, groans and curses went up a 
ery of*rage escaped his lips and he dashed forward. 

“At them, men!” he roared. “Charge the scoundrels!” 

Crash—roar ! 

Another volley rang out and fifteen to twenty- of the 
This was too much, and the rest 
whirled their horses and rode away at the top of the 
animals’ speed. The captain, seeing that he was left 
alone, leaped upon his horse and dashed away in pursuit. 

When he overtook his men he ordered them to halt, and 
when they had done so he upbraided them for fleeing. 

“Why didn’t you charge the scoundrels as I ordered 
you to do?” he asked. 


redcoats went down. 


“Tt would have been suicide to do so, captain,” said one. 
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“Tt certainly would!” from another. 
“Yes, there must be a large force of the rebels.” 
“T think we are lucky to get off as well as we have.” 


“J don’t think there is a large force there,” the cap-' is: 


tain said; “I don’t believe there is more see one hundred, 
and we had that many men.” 

“Yes, ‘had’ that many men,” replied one soldier, em- 
- phasizing the “had.” 

-“T am aware that we haven’t that many men now,” was 
‘the sullen reply; “but how happens it, Jackson, that you 
were taken by surprise? I warned you to have your eyes 
open.” 

“T know you did, and we did the best we could. The 
- first we knew that there was an enemy near was when the 
scoundrels poured in that deadly volley upon us.” 

“They are a dangerous lot of men, I tell you !” from 
another of the redcoats. 

“Oh, they took you by surprise and at a disadvantage? 
_With a fair chance I have no doubt you could whip them 
easily. e : 

“Yes; but. getting the fair nied that is the difficulty.” 

“‘Well, the question now is: What shall we do?” the 
waptain said. 

The men said it was more than they could say what 
should be done. 

“We mustn’t go away and leave our wounded men lying 
there to die of their wounds and suffer untold agony,” the 
eaptain said. ? 

The rest concurred in this view of the case. 

There was only one thing to do under the circumstances, 
- and the British captain did it. He sent a flag of truce, 
asking that his force be allowed to return and minister to 
the wounded men, and the messenger came back soon and 
said that the permission had been granted. 

‘They went back and buried their dead and carried their 
wounded away in rudely devised blanket hammocks. 

They made their way back to Hanging Rock, and the 
captain went at once to the commander of the force there 
and reported. The officer, a general, listened in amaze- 
ment, and when the other had finished an exclamation of 
anger escaped him. — 

“Tyo you mean to tell me that you have lost half your 
force, Captain Hendricks?” he asked. 

* “Well, not half my force—about thirty men dead, sir; 
we have a dozen severely wounded, however.” 

“Humph! Have you any idea regarding the identity 
of the scoundrels who did the work?” 

“No, save that it must have been one or more of the 
. . partisan rebel bands operating in this part of the country.” 
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" “Marion’s or Sumpter’s, eh 2 
““Yes—or both together.” | | 
“That is probably it,” with a nod. “Well, the que 

What are we going to do about it?” Se 
The captain shook his head. 

“T don’t know,” he said. 
“Would you like to go after the scoundrels wi 
strong force, captain?” . 

The officer’s face lighted up. 

“T would!” he replied eagerly. 

“Very well; take as many men as you think you 
need and go after them.” 

“Right away ?” 

“Yes; the quicker, the better.” | 

“True; for they are likely to get away otherwise.” 

“Kill or disperse the scoundrels, captain, if you. 
counter them.” 

“T will do so!” 

After a few more minutes of conversation the cap 
He went 
work getting up the party to go after the “rebels,” 
there was no difficulty in getting all the men he wan 
Indeed, all the soldiers were eager to go. | 

Captain Hendricks selected three hundred men, ¢ 
then he set out. 


withdrew and went to his own quarters. 


They rode as rapidly as was possible, 
two hours later were at the home of Mr. Somers. 
Here everything was quiet. The house was dark an¢ 
was evident that the inmates were in bed. 
Captain Hendricks ordered that a thorough search 


the ground in the vicinity of the house be made, and 


“men began the work. They found the little basin at 


back of the farmer’s stable, surrounded by the timber, 
saw that there had been a camp here recently; but - 
there was no one there. | 

““Here is where the scoundrels were encamped when ft 
attacked us,” said the captain, with an oath. “This far 
is undoubtedly a rebel, and knew they were encamped | 
—and, yes, I see it all now! When that boy left the ho 
saying he would go and turn the horses into the past 
he went to inform the rebels of our presence. Yes, 1 
is it. I see it all now when it is too late.” 

The captain was angry and disgusted, to think that 
had permitted himself to be fooled so easily by pe 


upon whom he had looked with contempt. But it m 
him the more determined to find the “rebels, ” and 1 
vengeance upon their 9 


“Keep on searching, men,” he said; “they must b 


this vicinity. I don’t believe they are far away.” 


The captain was pretty shrewd in his way, and 
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for thinking the patriot force was near at hand was 
e felt confident it would remain near at hand, in 
to be where it could render the patriot family assist- 
r case the British attempted to burn the house or 
other injury. ; 
s soldiers searched for hours, and could not find any 
of the patriots, and at last, almost worn out, they 
into camp in the road in front of the house. Sen- 
‘were placed so as to make it impossible for the force 
taken by surprise, and then the weary soldiers lay 
‘and went to sleep. 
e redcoats came very near eating Mr. Somers out of 
‘and home next morning, and when the morning meal 
mded Captain Hendricks engaged Mr. Somers in con- 
tion. ie | 
hat is your name, sir?” he asked, sternly. 
Villiam Somers,” was the reply. 
nd you are a rebel?” 
suppose it would do no good fer me to deny it.” 
Not a bit!” : 
No; for you wouldn’t believe me.” 
: ny would not.” 
30 I thought.” 
Tell me where that rebel force went.” 
Somers shook his head. 
= do that, sir.’” 
You can’t?” — 
[ cannot.” 
You mean you won't?” 
No, I mean that I can’t.” 
W hy can’t you?” 
Because I don’t khow where it is.” 
Bosh !” 
You don’t believe me?” 
No!” ; 
am telling you the truth, nevertheless.” 
Bah! you can’t fool me.” 
Tam not trying to do so.” 
I know better.” 
he farmer shook his head. 
Doubtless you think you do,” he said; “but I assure 
that you’ do not.” 
You do know where that rebel force is!” 
'spoke’ almost fiercely.. 
No 1? a a 
I say, yes! And I want you to tell me where it is 
sted, do you hear?” 
I hear, yes.” 
Then tell me.” 


The cap- 
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“T have already told you that I do not know, so how 
could I possibly tell?” ~ | 

“But I know you do know!” 

“You are mistaken, sir.” 

The captain eyed the man searchingly for a few mo- 
ments, and Mr. Somers met the gaze unflinchingly. 

“Where is your son?” Captain Hendricks asked, 
presently. 

“My son?” 

OY es,?? 

“T have no son.” 

“You haven’t?” in surprise, 

“No.”’ = 

“Then who was the boy at the table with you last night, 
and who went out and warned the rebels that we were 
here.” | 

“The boy was a boy who works for me; but I don’t 
know what you mean by saying that he warned the rebels 
that you were here.” 

“Oh, don’t you?” sneeringly. 

“No.” 

“Well, you needn’t think you can fool me, my man!’ 

“T am not trying to fool you.” 

“Yes, you are; but it won’t work. I know as well as 
you do that the boy went out to the little basin back of 
the stable, where the rebels were encamped, and told them 
we were here.” ; " 

“T don’t know what you mean.” Mr. Somers, for a 
novice, did some very creditable acting. : 

The captain laughed. | 

“Oh, «yes, 

“T assure you I do not.” 

“Do you mean to say that you did not know that a fond 
of rebels was encamped in your own a and within 


you do!” 


a stone’s throw of your house?” 

“Certainly I do, sir.” 

“Well, that simply proves that you are a great liar!” 

“Oh, well, it is useless for me to deny anything, I eer 
alk a sigh of resignation. 

“When I know that you are telling what is untrue, yes.” 

“T won’t deny anything, sir. Just go ahead and make 
out any kind of a case and I will not deny it or say you 
are wrong.” 

“Bah! Then you refuse to tell me where the rebel 
force is?” 

“T don’t know where it is.” 

“Bosh! But the boy, where is he?” 

“T don’t know that, either.” 

“Fe isn’t here, then?” 









“horse rode down the road with the entire British force of | the permission was granted. He was happy, for h 


-gucceed in keeping out of their way!” the man murmured, | About midnight one of the scouts came into cam 
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“No.” } as he gazed after the redeoats; “but if the two forces ! 
“He didn’t come back after siding the horses into | together I hope the “Liberty Boys’ will be victorious 


the pasture’?” in a mocking tone. 




















“No.” Hse aS 
“That’s too bad; you should go and look after him. It a 

is probable that the horses have kicked his brains out!” : CHAPTER X. 
“No, they didn’t do that, for 1 did g0 and look.” ea 
“ Ah, you did?” “THE ‘LIBERTY BOYS’? DEAD LINE.” 
c'Y es,”? 
“And saw no signs of him, eh?” What had become of “The Liberty Boys of ’76”? 7 
“None.” After the engagement the preceding night, and | 
“Well, I’ll find him for you.” the redcoats had buried their dead and departed with} 
“You will?” wounded, Dick ‘and his comrades had held a council. 
“Yes; when I find the rebel force I will find him with it.” | decided that the British would not rest until they 
“T don’t think so.” made an attempt to get even with them for striking 


“Oh, well, you are at liberty to think as you like; I|blow. This having been settled, it was easy to unde 
am confident that I am speaking only the truth. And I will| what steps would be taken by the British. They 1 
find the rebels, too, mever fear! They will not be able | hasten back to the spot with a strong force, eager to | 


to escape me.” hilate the “rebels.” ~ 
“T hope you may do so.” | “And they must not find us when they get here,’ 
“You don’t hope any such thing.” Dick. al 


“Yes, I do.” Mr. Somers made the mental observation, The others concurred in this view of the case, 4 ! 
however, that he hoped the redcoats would get soundly | was finally decided that they would ride on down the 
thrashed if they found the “rebels.” a mile or so and hide their horses deep in the woods 

“All right; you will get your wish. We will find the | make a camp, and then they could have scouts andl 
rebels before this day is ended and will wipe them off the} out, to keep watch for the coming of the redcoats, 


* face of the earth.” when they came to keep watch. over them. 
“JT should think you would be able to do so. with the} “And we will hold ourselves in readiness for inj 

force you have.” action, in case they go to burn Mr. Somers’ house 0 
“How many men have the rebels?” the captain asked, | him any injury,” said Dick. | 

quickly. . | | “That’s right,” was the general cry. 
“T don’t know.” 2 This course was followed out to the letter. There } 
“Oh, don’t you?” sarcastically. point a mile from’ Mr. Somers’ house, where there : 
evOr  -2! steep hill, with timber on both sides of the road, an 
“T judged that you did from the way you spoke.” river not far away. This would be a splendid place 1 
“No, I know nothing whatever about the rebels.” stand against the British, Dick reasoned, and they : 


“That will do for you to say, but I know better, and| their way to this point and led their horses deep 
when I have run them to earth I will come back here and|ihe timber and tied them to trees. 
settle with you!” The captain’s tone was fierce, and it was} This done, a dozen os“the youths were sent back » 
evident that he meant what he said. 3 scout and spy work in the vicinity of Mr. Somers’ 1 

“You don’t owe me anything.” while the rest made a comfortable camp of the nev 

“Yes, I do; or, rather, you owe me something. Your| Mr. Somers’ folks ‘had been instructed. to go to bee 
daughter, too, owes me a dozen kisses, and I am going to|same as usual and as if nothing had happened 0 
collect them, too, never fear!” expected to happen, and they did so; but Andy Jai 

Then the captain turned on his heel and mounting his | asked permission to remain with the “Liberty Boys, 


three hundred at his heels. a natural-born fighter and soldier, and he was eag 
“Jove! I hope Dick Slater and his ‘Liberty Boys’ will | another chance at the British. . 
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mation that the British were at the Somers house 


# they were- searching all around. 
ey yre looking for us,” said Dick, calmly. 


1 Bob Estabrook, eagerly. 


s, of course.” 
w many of them are there, do you think, Mark?” 
Dick of Mark Morrison, who was the scout that had 
it in the news. 
should say that there are at least three hundred, 


> 

e to one against us. Well, that is pretty strong 
es, but we can get the advantage in.some way, Dick, 
i k them!” declared Bob. 
je will be governed by circumstances,” said Dick, 
ly. “If they give up the search and return to Hang- 
Rock and do not attempt to do Mr. Somers’ folks or 
erty any injury, it will perhaps be best to let them 
but if they stay and keep up the search for us, or if they 
ppt to do Mr. Somers any harm, in any way, then we 
attack them.” : 
his plan was followed out. A constant espionage was 
up on the redcoats, and not a move they made was 
nown to Dick, for he had a scout or spy report to him 
y fifteen minutes. When at last the redcoats gave up 
search for the “Liberty Boys” and went into camp 
the night, Dick gave the matter of making an attack 
hem serious consideration. ae finally gave up the idea, 
ever. 
I think it will be best to wait and see what they do 
morrow,” he said; “they may réturn without trying 
her to find us and without doing any damage to Mr. 
In,that event we will let them go, as they are 
strong for us to attack rashly.” 

But we might strike them a severe blow to-night, Dick,” 

Bob. ) 

Not such a very strong blow, Bob, in my opinion, for 
Hboys say the redcoats have out a double row of sen- 
ls, and it would be impossible to take them by surprise.” 
Yes, that’s so; well, do as you think best, Dick.” 

ind Dick did so. The “Liberty Boys” lay down and 
at to sleep, and all was quiet till morning, and then 
‘scouts and spies were set to work again and they kept 
lose watch on the actions of the British, and kept Dick 


ners. 


y informed. 
When the scouts brought him word that the redcoats 
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were coming down the road in the ‘direction of the point 
where the “Liberty Boys” were encamped, Dick’s jaws 
| squared themselves and a determined light appeared in his 


7 do you say to letting them find us, Dick?” ex-| eyes. 


“T was in n ‘hopes ‘that they would return to Hanging 


vin due time, Bob. We must size them up weli,| Rock,” he said; “but as they have not seen fit to do so 


we will give them a warning, first, and if they don’t take 


| it, then we will give them a thrashing.” 


“That’s the talk, Dick!” cried Bob Estabrook, who was 
one of those impulsive, hot-headed fellows. “I have only 


one suggestion to make.” 


“What is that, Bob?” 

“That we thrash ’em first and warn them afterward.” = 

The youth langhed. He was used to Bob and his ways. 

“No, we will warn them first,” he said, “and if they 
take the warning and turn back, well and good. We will 
let them go; but if they refuse to accept the warning, 
then there will be trouble.” 

“What kind of a warning are you going to give them, 
Dick ?” 

“Come out to the road, everybody,” was the reply, “and 
I will show you. 

The “Liberty Boys” hastened to obey, for they were 
not.only curious to know what Dick intended doing, but 
were, like Bob, eager for a chance at the redcoats. 

. When they reached the road Dick told them to take their 
places at the top of the hill. They did so, and then he. 
walked half way down the hill and stuck up a small Liberty 
flag or banner at either side of the road. This done, he 
went back up to where the rest were. | 


‘What does that mean, Dick?” 

“Yes, tell us!” 

“Why did you stick up the two flags?” 

“What kind of a warning do you call that?” 

““Explain, old man!” 

Such were a few of the exclamations, and when the 
youths had subsided Dick said: 

“Tl tell you what that means, boys: I have made a 
dead line, and if the redcoats dare to cross it we will go 
for them, red-hot! Do you understand?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“A dead line !—hurrah !” 

“That’s an idea!” 

“And a good one!” 

“Yes, if they cross the dead line then we will make them — 
wish they hadn’t !” | 

ee That i is the idea exactly, boys,” said Dick; “when they 
put in an appearance I will first warn them not to eross 


—— 
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the dead Ree: and if. they do so they will know aes to 
expect.” , ° 

“So they will!” : | 

Yes, yes!” 

“Tt’s a great scheme!” 

“They'll cross it, though, Dick, ’m thinking,” -said 
Mark Morrison. 

“You think so?” 

ex.” 

““Very well; then we will give them such a warm recep- 
tion that they will be glad to retire.” 

“That’s the talk!” cried Bob Estabrook, and a number 
made remarks to the same effect. 

“They will be here soon,” said Mark Morrison. 

“Yes, and we must be ready for them,” said Dick; “boys, 
get ready, and remember that the instructions given you 
dozens of times before on such occasions, apply now. Take 
That 
is the secret of our success in whipping the British so 


deliberate aim before firing and don’t waste a shot. 


easily on so many occasions.” 

“We'll attend to that part of it, all right, Pies ” was 
the reply. 

At this instant the sound of horses, galloping, was heard, 
and a few moments later the British came into view around 
a bend, and perhaps a quarter of a mile distant. As Dick 
and the “Liberty Boys” were standing out in full view they 
were seen instantly by the British, who gave utterance to 
wild yells of delight, and spurred their horses a renewed 
speed. 

When the redcoats had advanced till nearly to the point 
where the flags were stuck in the ground the captain of 
the “Liberty Boys” raised his arm and made a restraining 
gesture. The redcoats understood the meaning of the 
gesture and brought their horses to a stop. 

Dick stood in front of the “Liberty Boys,” erect and 
brave-looking. 

“The line between those two flags is the dead line,” he 
called out to the redcoats; “cross it, if you dare!” 

The redecoats had evidently not noticed the flags until 
then, for they looked at the flags and then at one another. 
They seemed to hardly know what to think about~the 
amatter. 

Captain Hendricks looked at the “Liberty. Boys”. in a 
speculative manner for a few moments and then to his 
men he said: | 

“Tt is just a scheme to try to frighten us off, but it 
won't work, eh, boys?” - 

“No, no! Let’s go for the rebels!” was the cry. 

So loud was the chorus that Dick heard and understood. 


THE LIBERTY BOYS’ 


DEAD LINE. 


























“You had better be warned and not cross the de u 
-|captain!” he called out. “If you do, you will regre 
“Bah! you are simply trying to scare us off.” 4 
“No, I mean what I say.” 
“Humph! Who are you, anyway?” 
“Tt doesn’t matter who we are.” 4 
“T know who they air, capt’in!” called out a voice 
a man stepped out from among the trees near wher 
redcoats were. The man was Dave Winters. | 
“Who are they?” asked Captain Hendricks, wh 
rather curious regarding the matter. 
“They air ther ‘Liberty Boys, thet’s who they air! 
“The ‘Liberty Boys’!” exclaimed the officer, while } 
murs of surprise ran through the ranks of the redcoa 
“Yas, an’ thet feller whut’s torkin’ ter ye is Dick Sla 
“Ah, ha! Tve heard of you, Dick Slater, and of” 
‘Liberty Boys,’ too!” cried the captain. | 
“Have you?” replied Dick. | 
“Yes; and I must say that I am glad of this chi 
to offer you battle.” 
“Are you?” 
“Yes. 
have never believed you were the fighters you were’ 


I have often wished for a chance at you, f 


to be, and I wanted the chance to prove it.” 
“Oh, you did?” 
“Yes. / 
“Well, here’s your chance, then; go right in and p 
it—if you can!” 3 ) 
“All right!” was the prompt reply. “Forward, 
and charge the insolent rebels! Wipe them off the fae 
the earth !” 
The last part of the speech was shouted out, and | 
wild yells the redcoats urged their horses up the slope# 
gallop. The troopers drew their swords as they camé) 
brandished the gleaming blades in the air. 
Dick, seeing they were going to have all theechance in 
world for doing deadly work, told the boys to take car 
aim, Then he gave the command to fire. 1 
Crash—roar! the volley rang out, and so careful | 
the “Liberty Boys” been of their aim, that terrible | 
cution was done. At least seventy-five of the redé 
went down, dead and wounded, and the wild shrieks, 
and curses were terrible to hear. | 
Wild with rage and eager to get revenge for the ter 
devastation within their ranks, the redcoats dashed 
ward, but when they reached the top of the hill nee fo 
nobody there to be cut down. 4 
The “Liberty Boys” were old hands at this sort of h 


ness, and were not the youths to stand and permit # 
i | 
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The “ Liberty Boys” were in the South quite a while, 

















[ 
sto be cut down. It was their game, always, to kill 





any of the enemy as possible, with the least possible and had some lively adventures while there, soon making 
rer to themselv es; but when the necessity arose, where | for themselves as great a reputation as they already had 
was nothing else to do, there were none who could| in the North. 
fd their ground more bravely or fight more desperately. 
When they had fired the volley they had retreated to the 

iter of the timber at the side of the road, and the in- 

nt the redcoats reached the top of the hill, the “ Liberty 

ys” poured two terrible volleys into the packed mass,| The next number (84) of “The Liberty Boys of ’76” 
m their pistols. At such short range the execution was will contain-“THE LIBERTY BOYS’ ‘HO OD OOED’: 
host as great as if the shots had been from muskets, 


THE END. 


OR, TROUBLE AT EVERY TURN,” by Harry Moore. 
J scores of the redcoats fell. | 


It was too much for them and they could not bring them- 
ves to stand their ground, but whirled their horses’ 


ads and fled. SPECIAL NOTICE: All back numbers of this weekly 


That ended the battle. Captain Hendricks sent*a flag Cfcn 3 
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Ftruce, and was permitted to bury the dead and carry : 
newsdealer, send the price in money or postage stamps by 
‘mail to FRANK TOUSEY, PUBLISHER, 24 UNION 


SQUARE, NEW YORK, and you will receive the copies 


le wounded away, and the force, now cut down to one- 
lf what it had been, made its way back to Hanging Rock. 
The redeoats had crossed the dead line, and as Dick 


hd told them they would, they regretted having done so.’ you order by return mail. 
ow 
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THE STAGE. 

No. 41. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK END MEN’S JOKE 
\0K.—-Containing a great variety of the latest jokes used by the 
lst famous end men. No amateur minstrels is complete without 
is wonderful little book. 

No. 42. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK STUMP SPEAKER.— 
ntaining a varied assortment of stump speeches, Negro, Dutch 
d Irish. Also end men’s jokes. Just the thing for home amuse- 
pnt and amateur shows. 

No. 45. THE BOYS OF NEW YORK MINSTREL GUIDE 
YD JOKE BOOK.—Something new and very instructive. Every 
y should obtain this book, as it contains full instructions for or- 
mizing an amateur minstrel troupe. f 
No. 65. MULDOON’S JOKES.—This is one of the most original 
ke books ever published, and it is brimful of wit and humor, It 
mtains a large collection of songs, jokes, conundrums, etc., of 
rrence Muldoon, the great wit, humorist and practical joker of 
» day. Every boy who can enjoy a good substantial joke should 
tain a copy immediately. 

No. 79. HOW TO BECOME AN ACTOR.—Containing com- 
ete instructions how to make up for various characters on the 
age; together with the duties of the Stage Manager, Prompter, 
senic Artist and Property Man. By a prominent Stage Manager. 
No. 80. GUS WILLIAMS’ JOKE BOOK.—Containing the lat- 
st jokes, anecdotes and funny stories of this world-renowned and 
mer popular German comedian. Sixty-four pages; handsome 
slored cover containing a half-tone photo of the author. 


HOUSEKEEPING. * 
No. 16. HOW TO KEEP A WINDOW GARDEN.—Containing 
nll instructions for constructing a window garden either in town 
r country, and the most approved methods for raising beautiful 
owers at home. The most complete book of the kind ever pub- 


ished. 

“No. 30. HOW TO COOK.—One of the most instructive books 
m cooking ever published. It contains recipes for cooking meats, 
ish, game and oysters; also pies, puddings, cakes and all kinds of 
astry, and a grand collection of recipes by one of our most popular 


ooks. 

No. 37. HOW TO KEEP HOUSE.—It contains information for 
verybody, boys, girls, men and women; it will teach you how to 
nake almost anything around the house, such as parlor crnaments, 
‘rackets, cements, Aeolian harps, and bird lime for catching birds. 


ELECTRICAL. 

No. 46. HOW TO MAKE AND USE ELECTRICITY.—A de- 
icription of the wonderful uses of electricity and electro magnetism ; 
ogether with full instructions for making Hlectric Toys, Batteries, 
ite. By George Trebel, A. M., M. D. Containing over fifty il- 
ustrations. 

No. 64. HOW TO MAKE ELECTRICAL MACHINES.—Con- 
aining full directions for making electrical machines, induction 
‘oils, dynamos, and many novel toys to be worked by electricity. 
By R. A. R. Bennett. Fully illustrated. 

No. 67. HOW TO DO ELECTRICAL TRICKS.—Containing a 
arge collection of instructive and highly amusing electrical tricks, 
‘ogether with illustrations. By A. Anderson. 


ENTERTAINMENT. 

No. 9. HOW TO BECOME A VENTRILOQUIST. By Harry 
Kennedy. The secret given away. Every intelligent boy reading 
-his book of instructions, by a practical professor (delighting multi- 
tudes every night with his wonderful imitations), can master the 
art, and create any amount of fun for himself and friends. It is the 
greatest book ever published, and there’s millions (of fun) in it. 

No. 20. HOW TO ENTERTAIN AN EVENING PARTY.—A 
gery valuable little book just published. A complete compendium 
of games, sports, card diversions, comic recitations, etc., suitable 
for parlor or drawing-room entertainment. It contains more for the. 
money than any book published. 

No. 35. HOW TO PLAY GAMES.—A complete and useful little 
ok, containing the rules and regulations of billiards, bagatelle, 
kgammon, croquet, dominoes, ete. 

o. 36. HOW TO SOLVE CONUNDRUMS.—Containing all 
e leading conundrums of the day, amusing riddles, curious catches 
nd witty sayings. 

_ No. 52. HOW TO PLAY CARDS.—A complete and handy little 
ook, giving the rules and full directions for playing Euchre, Crib- 
‘age, Casino, Forty-five, Rounce, Pedro Sancho, Draw Poker, 
Auction Pitch, All Fours and many other popular games of cards. 

No. 66. HOW TO DO PUZZLES.—Containing over three hun- 
dred interesting puzzles and conundrums with key to same. A 
zomplete book. ully illustrated. By A. Anderson. 


ETIQUETTE. 


_ No. 13. HOW TO DO IT; OR, BOOK OF ETIQUETTE.—It 
\s a great life secret, and one that every young man desires to know 
aH about. There’s happiness in it. 

No. 33. HOW TO BEHAVE.—Containing the rules and eti- 
quette of good society and the easiest and most approved methods 
of appearing to good advantage at parties, balls, the theatre, chureh 
and in the drawing-room. 
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—Containing the most popular selections in use, comprising Dutch 


with many standard readings. 


bates, 1 
sources for procuring information on the questions given. 


little book just issued by Frank Tousey. 
tions in the art of dancing, etiquette in the ballroom and at parties 
how to dress, and full directions for calling off in all popular square 


dances. 


RABBITS.—A useful and instructive book. 
trated. By Ira Drofraw. 


plete information as to 
taming, breeding and managing all kinds of pets; also giving fu 
instructions for making cages, etc. 
eight illustrations, making it the most complete book of the kind 


ever published. | 


making all kinds of candy, 


TABLES, POCKET 
official distances on all the railroads of the United States and 


No. 27. HOW TO RECITE AND BOOK OF RECITATIONS. 


dialect, French dialect, Yankee and Irish dialect pieces, together 


‘ 


A SN 


No. 31. HOW TO BECOME A SPEAKER.—Containing four > 


teen illustrations, giving the different positions requisite to become 
a good speaker, reader and elocutionist. 
all the popular authors of prose and poetry, 
simple and concise manner possible. 


Also containing gems from 
arranged in the mos? 


No. 49. HOW TO DEBATE.—Giving rules for conducting de 
outlines for debates, questions for discussion, and the bes 


SOCIETY. 
No. 3. HOW TO FLIRT.—The arts and wiles of flirtation are 


fully explained by this little book. Besides the various methods of 
handkerchief, fan, glove, t con 
tains a full list of the language and sentiment of flowers, which is 
interesting to everybody, both old and young. You cannot be happ} 
without one. : 


parasol, window and hat flirtation, it con 


No. 4. HOW TO DANCE is the title of a new and handsome 
It contains full instruc: 


No. 5. HOW TO MAKE LOVE.—A complete guide to love, 


courtship and marriage, giving sensible advice, rules and etiquette 
to be observed, with many curious and interesting things not. gen- 
erally known. yd 


No. 17, HOW TO DRESS.—Containing full instruction in the 


art of dressing and appearing well at home and abroad, giving the 
selections of colors, material, and how to have them made up. 


1 


a) 
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No i8. HOW TO BECOME BEAUTIFUL.—One of the 


brightest and most valuable little books ever given to the world. 


> 


Everybody wishes to know how to become beautiful, both male and 


female. : 
and be convinced how to become beautiful. 


The secret is simple, and almost costless. Read this book 


BIRDS AND ANIMALS. : 
No. 7. HOW TO KEEP BIRDS.—Handsomely illustrated and! 


containing full instructions for the management and training of thé 
canary, mockingbird, bobolink, 


blackbird, paroquet, parrot, ete. 
No. 39. HOW TO RAISE DOGS, POULTRY, PIGEONS AND 
Handsomely illus- 


No. 40. HOW TO MAKE AND SET TRAPS.—Including hints 


on how to catch moles, weasels, otter, rats, squirrels and birds. 
Also how to cure skins. 


Keene. 

No. 50. HOW TO STUFF BIRDS AND ANIMALS.—A value 
able book, giving instructions in collecting, preparing, mounting 
and preserving birds, animals and insects 


Copiously illustrated. By J. Harrington 


TO KEEP AND MANAGE PETS.—Giving com- 


No. 54. HOW 
the manner and method of raising, keeping: 


Fully explained by twenty- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
No. 8. HOW TO BECOME A SCIENTIST.—A useful and in: 


structive book, giving a complete treatise on chemistry; also ex- 
periments in acoustics, 
directions for making fireworks, 
This book cannot be equaled 


mechanics, mathematics, chemistry, ané 
colored fires and gas balloons. 


No. 14. HOW TO MAKE CANDY.—A complete handbook for 
ice cream, syrups, essences, etc. etc. 

No. 19. FRANK TOUSEY’S UNITED STATES DISTANCB 
COMPANION AND GUIDE.—Giving the 


Canada. Adso table of distances by water to foreign ports,’ hack 
fares in the principal cities, reports of the census, etc., etc., making 
it one of the most complete and handy books published. _ 

No. 38. HOW TO BECOME YOUR OWN DOCTOR.—A won- 
derful book, containing useful and practical information in the 
treatment of ordinary diseases and ailments’ common to every 
or Abounding in useful and effective recipes for general com> 
plaints. | 

No. 55. HOW TO COLLECT STAMPS AND COINS.—Con- 
taining valuable information regarding the collecting and arranging 
of stamps and coins. Handsomely illustrated.,° 

No. 58. HOW TO BE A DETECTIVE.—By Old King Brady, 
the world-known detective. In which he lays down some valuab 
and sensible rules for beginners, and also relates some adventures: 
and experiences of well-known detectives. 

No. 60. HOW TO BECOME A PHOTOGRAPHER.—Contain- 

ing useful information regarding the Camera and how to work it; 
also how to make Photographic Magic Lantern Slides and othez 
erat Handsomely illustrated. By Captain W. De W 
Abney. 
No. 62. HOW TO BECOME A WEST POINT MILITARY 
CADET.—Containing full explanations how to gain admittance, 
course of Study, Examinations, Duties, Staff of Officers, Post 
Guard, Police Regulations, Fire Department, and all a boy should 
know to be a Cadet. ‘Compiled and written by Lu Senarens, author 
of “How to Become a Naval Cadet.” | 

No. 638. HOW TO BECOME A NAVAL CADET.—Complete in- 
structions of how to gain admission to the Annapolis Naval 
Academy. Also containing the course of instruction, description 
of grounds and buildings, historical sketch, and everything a_boy 
should know to become an officer in the United States Navy. Com 

iled and written by Lu Senarens, author of “How to mé 5 

est Point Military Cadet.” , 


: 


PRICE 10 CENTS EACH, OR 3 FOR 2% CENTS. 
Address FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 24 Union Square, New York, 
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THE LIBERTY BOYS OF ‘76. 


A Weekly Magazine containing Stories of the American Revolution. 
By HARRY MOORE. 


These stories are based on actual facts and give a faithful 
account of the exciting adventures of a brave band of American 
youths who were always ready and willing to, imperil their lives 
for the sake of helping along the gallant cause of Independence, 


Every number will consist of 32 large pages of reading matter, 
bound in a beautiful colored cover. 


1 The Liberty Boys of '76; or, Fighting for Freedom. 43 The Liberty Boys’ Big Day; or, Doing Business by Wholesale. 
2 The Liberty Boys’ Oath; or, Settling With the British and Tories. | 44 The Liberty Boys’ Net; or, Catching the Redeoats and Tories. 
3 The Liberty Boys’ Good Work: or, Helping General Washington. | 45 The Liberty Boys Worried: or, The Disappearance of Dick Slater 
4 The Liberty Boys on Hand; or, Always in the Right Vlace. 46 The Liberty Boys’ Iron Grip: or, Squeezing the Redcoats. . 
5 The Liberty Boys’ Nerve; or, Not Afraid of the King’s Minions. | 47 The Liberty Boys’ Success: or. Doing What They Set Out to De 
G The Liberty Boys’ Defiance: or, “Catch and Hang Us if You Can.” | 48 The Liberty Boys’ Sethack; or, Defeated, But Not Disgraced. 5 
7 The Libert oys in Demand; or, The Champion Spies of the | 49 The Liberty Boys in ‘Toryville: or, Dick Slater’s Fearful Risk) 
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